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Industry Enjoyed Mountain Pine Beetle Spreading 
Prosperous Year, 10 Forests Across Great Divide 


Says Mir. Whiting bandon! 


Government Decides to Abandon Large Areas to Ravages 
‘Of Insect to Prevent Inf estation of Yellowstone 
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Combinatiore Classed as Drug 
By Agricultural Department. 
Use of mineral oil In food products 


is an adulteration expressly forbidden by 
the provisions of the Federal Food and 
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New Hospital Planned 
By Veterans’ Bureau 


stitution in New Jersey. 


Plans for the immediate construction 
of a 400-bed veterans’ hospital for 
in New Jer- 


See 


And Othe r Regions. 


neuropsyecchiatric patients 


\Preparation of Joint Project 


Drugs Act, it was pointed out, November | 


\ 


Business Activity Maintained 


At High , Level, Secretary 
Of Commerce States in 
Annual Report. 


Spread of the mountain pine beetle 
(Dendroctonus Monticalae) across the 
Continental Divide in areas of Western 
Montana and Eastern Idaho has virtually 
doomed. a large and fine stand of lodge- 
pole pine timber in the Beaverhead, Flat- 
head and Bitterroot National Forests, it 
was stated orally by the Department of 
Agriculture November 28. 

As the result of a recent survey the 
Bureau of Entomology and the Forest 
tO | Service and conference of representatives 
of the two Bureaus, it was explained, it 
has been decided to abandon the timber 
to the ravages of the  bettle in’ the 
Beaverhead reserves east of the Divide 


Agricultural Situation | 
Said to Be Unchanged 


Unemployment Declared 
Have Been Insufficient 
To Create Serious 
Problem. 


A level “rarely if ever before attained” 
marked activity in nearly all branches 
of business in the United States at the 
close of the fiscal year 1927-28, the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, William F. Whiting, 
stated in his amnual report to the Presi- 
dent made public November 28. 

“Unemployment was relatively unim- 
portant,” Secretary Whiting declared in 
surveying the fiscal year, while the pros- 
perity of the country showed “‘remark- 
able continuity”’ in a “prevailing upward 
trend.” As a result of slackening in the 
latter part of 1927, “several of the indi- 
cators of business conditions show for 


west of the Divide. 


Continued Expansion 


Predicted for Trade 
At Homeand Abroad 


Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce Says Re- 


and in the Flathead and Bitterfoot areas ! 


| To treat the whole area infested by 


'the insect in this region of the United | 


States, it was declared, it would cost 
at least $2,000,000 next year. Control 
jmeasures in the Beaverhead National 
| Forest alone, according to the Depart- 
' ment, would cost $300,000 in 1929. The 
Forest Service, it was stated, has been 
making every effort to sell timber in 
the national forests concerned, although 
| their efforts were fruitless, due to the 
| inaccessibility of the trees to lumbering 
operations on a large scale. 

The Department does plan, however, 
‘it was stated, to devote $300,000 to the 
‘prevention of the jumping of the moun- 


| [Continued on Page 5, 


A 


Column 1.] 


irplanes Used to Survey 
Large Areas in Canada 


Airplanes aided in the survey of 53,000 


| Square miles in Canada ip 1928, of which 
: 22,000 square miles were by vertical and 
131,000 by oblique photography, the As- 
sistant Trade Commissioner at Ottawa, 
A. H. Thiemann, reported to the Depart- 
;ment of Commerce November 28. The 


the fiscal year 1927-28 as a whole an 

average a little below the peak levels 

of 1926-27,” the Secretary stated. 
Agriculture viewed as a whole, Mr. 


report follows in full text: 

The work was done by the Topograph- 
ical Survey, Department of the Interior, 
in cooperation with the Royal Canadian 


covery of Europe Aids 
Anmerican Exports. 


"indexes. 


Whiting Stated, reveals no very marked 
difference between the fiscal year 1927-28 
and the preceding fiscal year. 

Financial Situation Reviewed. 


The “tremendous outflow of gold,” to- 
taling $497,962,000; the lowering of in- 
terest rates, followed by a sharp rise 
during the latter half of the fiscal year,| 
and remarkable activity on the stock ex-| 
changes characterized the banking and! 
financial situation during the period un-| 
der review, according to the Secretary. | 

The full text of Seeretary W hiting’s 
report follows: 

The fiscal year ended June 30 con- 
tinued the high economic activity which | 
has been characteristic. of American in- 
dustry during recent years. There was a 
slight recession during the latter part 
of the calendar year 1927, but this was 
fully recovered during the first six 
months of 1928. As a result of this 


Continuing an expansion that has been | Air Force. Geological mapping, water- 
aided by the economic recovery of Eu-|power investigation, determiantion of 
rope, the foreign trade of the United | pulpwood and lumber resources, the prep- 
States promises a future growth which | 270" of topographical maps, and ex- 

a : : : | perimental work were among the reasons 
should parallel the increase in domestic | for mapping such vast regions by aerial 
production, it was stated November 28 | —_——_ 
by the director, Dr. Julius Klein, andj} 
the chief of the statistical division, E 


Dana Durand, of the Bureau of Foreign | Economies Planned 


and Domestic Commerce. 
By English Railways 


[Continued on Paye 8, Column 1.J 


The statement was made ina review of ! 
foreign trade, prepared in connection} 
with the annual report of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to be submitted to}! 
Congress. 

“Broadly speaking, imerease in -the 
prosperity and trade of any country helps 
to advance the prosperity and trade of 
every other country,” the a 

ret gi octet. ..|emphasizing at the same time that the ’ iT ay age ve 
teat oe tke uae nk Heer advancing prosperity of Europe not only | Keen competition in England between 
ness conditions show for the fiscal year|increases the demand within that divi-;the railweys and motor transport 
1927-28 as a whole an average aa little Sion, but strengthens still more the trade | agencies has resulted in a cooperative 
below the peak —_ of 1926-27, al- _ — States with non-European | agreement between th. London Midland 
very on t s - Paes. ; “ott? Asigs Fomor 
Suit highes net tak wake msc The statement follows in full text: ne ae and the oe W soon 
ous years aS 1923-24 and 1924-25. The|_ The foreign trade of the United ' Railway Companies for further economy 
slackening of ~ business in the earlier|States in the fiscal year 1927-28 has con-|in expenses, according to a report from 
months of the pee year just closed was een a aca hi hag oe of 'the American Consulate, London, made 
due to special and temporary  causes,) manufactured goods which has been a in tie tie 4# a 
among siete the Sedany Gombe by the} Conspicuous feature in the economic life public by ~ Department of Commerce 
great Mississippi flood, the prolongation|of the United States during the vast | November 28. 
of the effect of the low price of cotton|Seven years. The report follows in full text: 
of the crop of 1926, and the temporary! The efficiency of American production, | This working scheme is to be applied 
shutdown of certain large motor-vehicle|the vigorous efforts of American busi-! frst to railway workings in the west of 
plants for readjustment of models, At}ness men in finding markets, and the | ae : : i : 
the close of the fiscal year 1927-28 busi-|active aid of the Government in pro-| England, where up until now the two 
ness in nearly all branches was on a|moting trade have borne fruit which |companies have overlapped each other 
level rarely if ever before attained. The|must furnish satisfaction to all classes |in the area served by each respective 
volume of production and consumption|of our people. railway. In many instances great losses 
for the year as a whole and the physical Notwithstanding the exceptionally | have been occasioned through mainte- 
quantity of exports and imports were} self-sufficient position of the United | nance, as, for instance, extra termini for 
very large, unemployment was rela-|States, with its highly varied resources | passengers and freight where one of the 
tively unimportant, and the rate of realland many well-developed manufacturing | rail carriers had available station accom- 
wages and the standard of living of the|jndustries, our high standards of liv-|modation for passenger trains of both 
masses of the people remained higher ing demand the importation of a number | companies, and where the one line had 
than anywhere else in the world. of very important and many minor com-|also an adequate amount of siding and 
Economic Indexes Compared. modities which this country itself can | equipment to deal with all freight traffic 

The remarkable continuity of the|not produce, or can*Pproduce only in part. | previously handled separately ky both the 
prosperity of the United States during]Many of these imports are of a luxury j London Midland and Scottish and by the 
recent years and its prevailingly upward|or semiluxury character, but they are j Great Western. ¥ 
trend is brougcht out by the accompany-|none the less essential to the comfort; It is understood that tnree important 
ing table which shows major economic|and well-being of the people. | stations on the London Midland = and 
It will be seen that of the 10| Without imports of such commodities | Scottish Railway are to be closed in the 
indicators presented only 4 show an/as silk, jute, sisal, manila hemp, rubber, | near future as a result of the coopera- 
average for 1927-28 lower than for the| nickel, tin, coffee, cocoa, tropical fruits |tion agreement. This action strikes the 
preceding fiscal year. The general in-|and nuts, wool, hides and skins, wood'first blow by the railway companies in 
dex of manufacturing production, per- pulp and paper, the activity of Amer-jtheir campaign for economy. . 
haps the most comprehensive measure| ican factories would be greatly restricted| At Oxford, Banbury and Leamington, 
of business conditions, averaged 2 per|and the standards of living of consumers |the stations belonging to the London 
cent lower than the year before and 1 greatly lowered. To pay for the large , Midland and Scottish will be closed en- 
per cent lower than in 1926. It was,| and increasing volume of imports, as ,tirely, and the London Midland and Scot- 
however, higher than in any fiscal year well as to provide the means to pay for |tish trains serving these towns will be 
before 1926. — The relatively slight de-| tourist travel and other “invisible” items ; transferred to the Great Western  sta- 
gree to which industrial activity had| jn our international balance of payments tions. By this action substantial sav- 
been temporarily cut down is indicated) and to make investments in foreign|ings will be effected and the services 
by the fact that the index of produc- countries, we must maintain a large | will be centralized at one station instead 
tion of manufactured goods im Novem-| and increasing export trade, of at two. 
ber, at the lowest point reached, was) 4 proximately one-eighth of the out-| For freight traffic at these towns an 
only 2 per cent below the average for : me 
the three years 1923 to 1925... By Jan- ] 
uary, 1928, the index had already been 
restored to its normal and progressing 
level, output being 9 per cent greater 
thar in November, Indeed. the first half 
of the calendar year 1928, taken asa 
whole, showed greater production in our 
factories than any corresponding period 
theretofore. 

Mineral production in 1926-27 was 
abnormally great, partly because of the 
demand for coal, caused by the British 
mining strike, and partly by reason of 
an unduly rapid expansion of petroleum ; 
output which was generally considered] All units of the 


Cooperative Agreement Is 
| Reached to Meet Competi- 
tion of Motor Transport. 


| 
| 


5. 


| [Continued on Page 7,Column 1.) [Continued on Page 6, Column 


Service Schools Permit Intensive Training 


Of Persorenel of Army, Says Chief of Staff 


Applications Exceed Quota for Admission to Citizens’ 
Camps, Declares Maj. Gen C. P. Summerall. 


Army are imbued ,all questions affecting the efficiency of 


° . T ~ its 
contrary to the public interest. The|with an active spirit of cooperation, it | the Aue < . ee eee = 
falling off im aggregate mineral produc-| was stated by the Chief of Staff, Major | State of preparation for military Of 
tion during the fiscal year just closed| General C. P, Summerall, in his annual | tons. ba hief 
was therefore entirely to be expected;| report to the Secretary of War, just| ,The Act also prescribes — > si 
output, nevertheless, remained greater) made public. | or ak shane pees at ee aL 
than in any year before 1926-27. The! Army schols of various sorts, he re- ! cea ae the President o> a te ines 
decline in railway traffic last year was'| ported, have made possible an intensive | ssitee alt Cicer. cemiieg tin Gietediaiy onl he 
. nes - Pe SOs ee training of the personnel of the Army.’ President, shall cause to be made by the 
Pris indemes of electrie-power produe- Applications for admission to the Citi- War Department General Staff the nec- 
tion, of building construction. and of the|2¢"*_ Military Trainmg camps exceeded |oxsary plans for mobilizing, organizing, 
sales of department stores, chain stores the | announced quota + by oo per cent,' supplying, equipping, training, and de- 
and mail-order houses all showed in.| Masor General wpunenwen rested. | mobilizing the Army of the United States 
creases in the last fiscal year as com- B.. ~ Ragaaa, is the full text of the) anq for the use of the military forces for 

ared with that preceding amd most of ? ; : ‘national defense. 
i were the highest ever recorded, The Nation! Defemse Act prescribes! The mission of the Army is to utilize 
The level of wholesale prices has re-| that, among other duties, the War De- speedily and effectively the national re- 
mained steady for the past six years, partment General Stat! shall prepare’ sources to the extent authorized by Con- 
This stability has been at the same time plans for national defense and the use gress. Our military forces must be pre- 
a factor in Keeping business on aneven of the military forces for that purpose, pared to take the initiative for the pro- 
keel and a result of the continued activ. botk separately and = —s with tection of our country, This requires the 
ity and growth of industry and trade, the maval forces, ame for the mobiliza- immediate adoption of a strategical and 
The highest point reached by the whole. tion of vr manhood of the nation and| tactical offensive, and the maintenance 
-__OO its material resources in an emergency,! 
[Contineed on Page 3, Column 1] land — shall investigate and report upon} 
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[Contixued on Paye 2, Column 35.) | 


28, by the Department of Agriculture | 
}in a statement answering inquiries as to 
| the legality of the procedure, 

The full text of the statement made | 
i through the Food, Drug and Insecticide 
Administration follows: | 

Mineral oil is not digested and assim- | 
lilated. It has neither food value nor 
|condimental value; it therefore has no 
proper place in food products. | 

Its use in foods, either as a substitute | 
| for edible oil in such products as mayon- 
naise, salad dressings or household flav- 
lors, or for other purposes lowers the 
food value of the finished product. 

This is expressly prohibited by those 
provision of the Federal Food and Drugs | 
Act which define a food as adulterated 
if any substance has been mixed and 
packed with the article so as to reduce 
or lower or injuriously affect its quality 
or strength, or 


if any substance has} 


4) 


[Continued on Page 4, © , 
Increased Commerce 
With Africa Credited 


To Shipping Services 


umn 


Present Volume of Trade 
Said to Be 325 Per Cent 
Above Pre-War 
Period. 


American foreign trade to Africa has 
increased from approximately $47,000,000 
in 1914 to $200,500,000 in 1927, again over 
the pre-war period of about 325 per cent, 
directly attributable to the establishment 
in 1921 by the United States Shipping 
Board of two direct lines to African 
ports. This is asserted in a review of 
the trade appearing the “Merchant 
Fleet News,” the official organ of the 





peared on Novetehrr 28. 

These two services at the time of their 
establishment, the review shows, re- 
quired 15 ships which had a combined 
tonnage of 82,400 gross tons. ‘“‘By the 
close of the year 1927 this trade had in- 
creased to such an extent that 19 ships 
of 107,549 gross tons were required to 
perform the service,” it adds. The full 
text of the review follows: 

Lines Established in 1921. 

Prior to the World War there were no 
American flag services in operation be- 
tween the United States and the conti- 
nent of Africa. Our trade with Africa 
during the five year period ending with 
1914, averaged about $47,000.000 per 
vear. The United States Shipping Board 
in 1921 and 1922 established two direct 
lines, one between the United States and 
the West Coast of Africa and one to 
South and East African ports. These 


ment some 15 ships which had a com- 
bined tonnage of 82,400 gross tons. By 
the close of the year 1927 this trade 
had increased to such an extent that 
19 ships of 107,549 gross tons were re- 
quired to perform the service. 

Large Increase in Value. 

The value of this trade in 1927 was 
recorded as $200,500,000, an increase 
above the pre-war period of about 325 
per cent. 

A study of our African commerce for 
the period from 1921 to 1927 during 


lactive shows a net increase of approxi- 
mately 42 per cent, the total tonnage 


1921 to 2,103,465 tons in 1927. A _ sepa- 
ration between imports and exports in- 
dicates that the imports expanded from 
5.] 


[Continued on Page 7,Column 


Negotiations Considered 


The Secretary of State, Frank B. Kel- 
logg, has been conferring with President 
Coolidge relative to taking up with for- 
eign governments the question of the 
adherence of the United States to the 
World Court, it was stated orally on 
of 
at the Department of State. 

Further discussion between the 
dent and the Secretary will take place 
before any action is taken on this ques- 
tion, it was stated, 


{the use of 


Merchant Fleet Corporation, which ap-| 


services required at time of establish. | 


which Shipping Board services have been| 


having increased from 1,476.419 tons in| 


On World Court Adherence! 


the Secretary November 28) 


Presi- | 


Report of I. C.C. Urges Rail-| 
roads.to Obtain Safety by 
Improving Present 
Equipment. 


Continued Research 


By Roads Advocated 


Lack of Standardization in 
Automatic Apparatus Used Is 
Said to Have Created 
Confusion. 


Efforts on the part of the railroads 


|to provide adequate protection against | 


accidents due to grade crossings, derail- 
ments, the failure of wooden bridges, 
wooden passenger coaches 
ard other causes will afford a far greater 
measure of safety than extension of au- 
tomatic train control installations, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission de- 
clared in a report made public Novem- 
ber 28 announcing that additional in- 
stallations of automatic train-stop and 
train-control devices and of automatic 
block signals will not be required by 


jorder at the present time. 


The Commniission’s report followed an | 
jinvestigation by the Commission under- | 
taken in July, 1927, to determine what 
additional installations of train control | 
devices and block signal systems, if any, 
should be made for increasing safety in 
train operation. The Commission found 
that the number of accidents which result 
from disregard of signals by trainmen 
is relatively small. 

As the methods for the promotion of 
safety in that direction would involve 
|tremendous expenaitures the Commis- 
| son urged the railroads to direct their 
| efforts to provide adequate protection 
jagainst the larger number of accidents 
|which result from other causes. 
| Research Urged. 
| The railroads are not relieved of the 
responsibility to provide additional pro- 
jteclion where needed in territory now 





jequipped with block signals and to that 
jend the Comamission stated that’ it Will 
jexpect then to undertake research work 
|necessary to bring about standardiza- 
jtion in the design and method of in- 
|stallation of train-stop and  train-con- 
trol devices for use in terminal areas 
jand on joint track where traffic is great- 
jest without the necessity of expensive 
jand inconvenient duplication of locomo- 
tive or Wayside equipment. 

The Commniission’s report stated that 
the development of cab signals of the 
type now in use on the Pennsylvania 
railroad appears to be an important for- 
ward step in the art of signaling and 
worthy of special attention with a view 
to its use On mountain grades. The Penn- 
sylvania is instructed by the Commis- 
sion to continue further development of 
this device for the purpose of equipping 
its mountain division between Altoona 
and Pittsburgh, Pa, if satisfactory re- 
sults are obtained in tests. 

Commissioner Eastman dissented, in 
part, from the majority report of the 
Commission. He expressed the conviction 
that the public interest demands the 
gradual extension of the use of train con- 
trol devices, whereas the indications are 
that the carriers are not likely to under- 
take any further installation § on their 
own initiative. The report of 
6, dated November 26 and made public 
November 28, in Docket No. 13413, to- 
opinion, follows in full text: 
proceeding was 
26 of the interstate 

Was reopened upon 


This 
section 
pets it 


commerce 
our own 


for a further investigation of installa- 
tions of automatic train-stop and train- 
control devices, hereinafter referred to 
generally as train-control devices, and, 
in addition, block-signal systems, includ- 
ing specifications and requirements in 
respect thereof, to determine whether, 
and to what extent, existing  installa- 
tions of these devices and systems now 
in use on the lines of class 1 carriers 


[Continaeed on Page 6, Column 1.) 


Reeulations Outlined 
For Standard Baskets 


Laws Which Con flict. 
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The Standard Container 
in the opinion of the Solicitor for the 
Department of Agriculture, renders in- 
active all State laws fixing weights per 
bushel for fruits and vegetables, when 
such commodities are sold in_ baskets 


|meeting its requirements, it was stated | 


November 28 by the Department in an 
announcement warning growers to dis- 
pose of baskets prior to November 1, 
1929, if they are illegal under the act. 
The full . text of the ammnouncement 
follows: 
Growers 


who use baskets ' which are 


illegal under the Standard Container Act | 


of 1928 should dispose of »uch baskets 
prior to November 1, 1929, the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture states im connection | 


with regulations covering administration 
of the act, 

The act applies to baskets in both in- 
irastate and intersiale commerce, Grow 
ers are 
regulate their purchases so that all non 


standard baskes will be disposed of be- | 


iore November 1, 1929. 

Another effect of the law, in the opin 
ion of the Solicitor for the Department, 
is to make inoperative all State laws 


[Continued on Page 4 Column 8] |' [Continued on Page 7,Colunn 4.) 


sey, in compliance with the provisions of 
the Veterans’ Hospitalization Act of 1928 
authorizing a new hospital in that State, 
were announced November 28 by the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau. The hospital, it was 
stated, will be situated in Bernard Town- 
ship, Somerset County, N. Y. 

The full text of the statement made 
public by the Veterans’ Bureau follows: 

The President has approved recommen- 
dations of the Federal Board of Hospital- 
jization for the purchase of a site in 
Bernard township, Somerset County, 
New Jersey, known as Knollcrest. This 
|is a farm of approximately 280 acres. 

On this site the Veterans’ Bureau will 
erect a 400-bed hospital for neuropsy- 
chiatric patients. The engineers will be- 
gin the surveying of this site immedi- 
ately and work will be expedited. 


Mr. Britten Outlines 
Basis of Diseussion 





~ OF Naval Limitation 


| 





‘Equality of Tonnage to Be 
Proposed by Chairman of 
House Committee on 


Naval Affairs. 


By Departments of War 
And Navy Urged by 
Colonel Robbins. 


‘Suggestion Mlade 


In Annual Report 


‘hecommendations Given in 


Connection With Procure- 
ment of Materials and In- 
dustrial Mobilization. 


The Departments of War and Navy 
should prepare jointly a specific plan for 
the defense of the United States and pre=- 
sent it to Congress, the Assistant Sec- 
retary of War, Col. Charles B, Robbins, 
deleared in his‘annual report to the Seec- 
retary of War, made public November 
28. 

Colonel Robbins discussed the need for 


a specific defense plan in connection with 
the topic of planning for procurement 
and industrial mobilization, saying that 
a computation of the material require- 
ments needed for defense would depend 
upon the specific plan of defense. 


Suggestions for Reductions. 
In. his report Col. Robbins listed sev- 


Division | 


r oc] | would 
jgether with Commissioner Mec Manamy’s,| 
| dissenting 
initiated under | 


motion, by order entered July 22, 1927,| 


| “if its recommendations are acceptable to 


Federal Act Held to Void State 


| 5, “3 eral suggestions for reducing the cost 
etimaue ae wha a, 7 wetan ee of Army purchases, including the elimi- 
£0, Ill. in an ora. statement, No-| nation of superfluous reports, an ade-= 
: quate anticipation of meeds and the pro- 
vision of depot stocks from which issues 
may be made promptly. He called at- 
tention toa disparity of officers employed 
in industrial mobilization. 
The full text of the recommendations 


| . . 
vember 28, outlined tentatively * e naval 
|restriction program he :n_ ns to pro- 
|pose in the event of the conference ia 


Canada between members of the House 
{Naval Affairs Committc2, of which Mr. 
|Britten is chairman, and a committee of 
|the British House of Commons, as sug- 
gested in a cablegram which Mr. Britten 
has sent to the Piime Minister of Great 
Pritain, Stanley Baldwi 

While Mr. Britten was amplifying his 
views on this subject, Senator Swanson 
(Dem.), of Virginia, ranking minority 
member of the Setate Committee on 
Naval A¥Fairs afd’ Portign Relations, is- 
sued a statement in which he described 
Mr. Britten’s proposal as an ‘“‘unconstitu- 
tional” attempt to infi.nge upcn the 
treaty making powers of the President 
and the Senate. 


respect to procurement ‘and it, astrial 
policy for war to be formulated jointly 
by the Army and Navy follows: 


Substitute Plan Given. 


In the last annual report a recom- 
mendation was made that a board. be 
appointed te determine our, war-time = 
muniition needs. Of ‘course, such a de= 
termmation would involve the prepara- 
tion of a specific defense plan upon 
which to base a computation of require- 
ments, If the appointement of such a 
board is not deemed advisable, it is 
strongly recommended that the War De- 
partment and the Navy Department 
jointly prepare for the approval of the 
| President and presentation to Congress 
a specific project for the defense of this 
country from attack by any enemy or 
coalition of enemies which might arise. 

Such a project should take into account 
our geographical isolation, the initial re- 
sistance of our Navy, the present size of 
our Army, the strength of our man 
power, and the stage of our industrial 
development. It should give considera- 
tion to the time meeded for training 
troops, the initial rate of production of 
munitions, the period required for in- 
dustry to come into mass production for 
war, and the necessary war reserves of 
finished cP ge and raw materials. The 
at By sais ; project should contemplate only such ac- 
prevented from building ships of the tion as would suffice to protect this coun- 


kind most useful to this country. Each . A Te age 
; : a oe try during the period of mobilization and 
nation should be left free to build the | training of man power and industry. 


size and kind of ships best suited to its | ; i 
Financing Not Excessive. 


own needs, so that in the event of a grave 
international emergency the fleets of The board preparing such a project 
Great fens a, = ee States | shquld include representatives from the 
: ue ates other most effi- office of the Assistamt Secretary of War 
P oe | Not Defini of peace.”| and those supply branches of the Army 
Mr. Britien declared, however, that he | arava urged: with the precuremaamy 
did not want to be understood as having | p ae tars A ean villevel thee 
definitely made up his mind as to the|if a reasonable defends project is pre- 
ee SS ates in the event | pared the financial program necessary to 
ue aunt wk ae held. | carry it out will mot be excessive and 
io on, aa Se ees the approval and support of 
‘ i s | the Congress. 
advance would be to remove the useful- O : f 
" 2 ft ther sections of Colonel Rob- 
ness cf the conference. There should be bins’ report will be published in 
the issue of December 1, 





Basis of Conference. 

Mr. Britten explained that his pro-| 
posed conference would be restricted to 
ships of less than 10,000 tons; that is, to 
vessels mot covered by the agreement 
growing out of the Washington Confer- 
ence for the Limitation of Armament in 
1922. His tentative basis for agreement, 
he said, would be an absolute equality 
of tonnage without consideration of the 
classification of vessels, except, perhaps, 
in the case of submarines. 

“IT would consider it very unfair,” he 
said, “for me to propose that Great Brit- 
ain should be limited to the construction 
of only those ships which would not be 
most useful to her; and I would also 
consider it unfair for Great Britain to 
ask that the United States should be 


ciently 


a full and frank discussion of the entire 
subject by the members of the Commit- | 
tees of the two houses.” 

He also declared that his proposal is 
not an attempted interference with the 
treaty making powers of the President 
nor with the Senate’s power of ratifica- 
tion of treaties, 

“After the conference is held,” he said, 





Broadcasters Ordered 
To Identify Stations 


More Frequent Announcement 
the President, he can negotiate a treaty, | Of Call Letters Required. 
and if the Senate wishes to do so it can 


An order to all broadcasting stations, 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 2. ; 
] requesting compliance to General Order 





Act of 1928, | 


advised by the Department to| 


| No. 8 of the Federal Radio Commission 
issued in 1927 and requiring all stations 
to announce their call letters as- fre- 


quently as may be practicable and in 
| any event not less than once during each 
15 minutes of transmission, was issued 
by the Commission on November 28. The 
order was issued to assist Federal radio 
supervisors and inspectors to check fre- 
quencies of stations under the new al- 
Swing-Johnson Boulder Dam bill ex- | en also to enable listeners to 
a 1 oe zt . og) relog their receivers. 
pressed satisfaction on November 28 | At the same time the Commission an. 
with reports they had received concern- | nounced enactment of two new general 
ing the recommendations contained in | orders, one dealing with mechanical re- 
the preliminary report of the Board of | productions over the radio, and the other 
Engineers which has made a survey of | having to do with daylight operation of 
|the project during the past summer. | stations. Both orders suversede previous 
The preliminary report was made to the | general orders. 
President several days ago but its con- | The full text of the order on daylight 
tents have not been made public offi- | operation. follows: 
cially. “General Order No. 53. Whenever a 
Senator Johnso:. (Rep.), of California, | broadcasting statiom which, under its li- 
author of the Senate bill (S. 728) which | cense from the Commission, is permitted 
will be the unfinished. business before the | to operate both during /Jaytine hours 
upper House when Congress convenes and during evening hours, is, under said 
on December 3, suid that he would be | license or any modification thereof, per. 
willing to consider amendments to his | mitted to use a - ceater emount of power 
bill which might be necessary to har- | during the daytime hovrs than duri 


‘Termed Satisfactory 


Proponents aid Opnonents Dis- 
cuss Engineers’ Proposals. 


Both provonents and opwonents of the 





monize it with the report of the engi- | the evening hours, the station will mot 

neers but added that he does not be- | permitted to use its daytime power after 
lieve any material changes in the bill | the average time for sunset at the sta- 
will be required, He declared that he tion during any partiuiar month. In 


[Continued on Page 10,Columm 7-3 
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Funds Not Available Assistant Secretary of War for Aviation 
| Reviews Activities of Air Corps of Army Cl Ean ti Viena 


To Pay Claimants in 
Navy Depot Disaster 





Legislation to Open Way for Promotions Urged; Low 
Fatality Rate in Flying Is Pointed Out. 





Destroyed Records 








Settlemerits Wait on Appro- 
priation by Congress, Sen- 
ator Edwards Advises 
Correspondent. 


ered a total distance of more thane 18,- 
000,000 miles with but 27 fatalities, an 
improvement of 100 per cent over the 
record for 1927, the Assistant Secretary 
of War for Aviation, F. Trubee Davison, 
pointed out in his annual report to the 
Secretary of War, made public November 
28 by the Department of War. 

In 1927 there were 42 fataiities or 
327,600 miles per fatality. The rate per 
death for the year covered in the report 
was one for every 677,400 miles of flight, 
or over 100 per cent improvement over 
1927, the report pointed out. 

Mr. Davison urged passage of legisla- 
tion to make possible the promotion of 





Payment of claims growing out of the 
explosion of ammunition at the Lake 
Denmark, N. J., naval depot on July 10, 
1926, although already approved, de- 
pends upon enactment of legislation by 
Congress, at the next session, providing 
appropriations for settlement of all such 
accounts against the Government, it was 
stated by Senator Edwards (Dem.), of 
New Jersey, in correspondence just made 
public. 

Senator Edwards, in a letter to F. S. 
McFerren, Wharton, N. J., a claimant, 
announced that the Navy Department’s 
investigating board has fixed damages, 
but Congress has yet to provide funds 
for the payments. 

Claimant Complains of Delay. 


rate class of grades and ratings for the 
enlisted personnel of the Air Corps. He 
pointed out a need for the establishment 
of quarters for officers in the corps, and 
for building more planes. 

The following is the full text of Secre- 
tary Davison’s report: 

I referred in my last annual report 
The full text of the correspondence | to the effort being made to carry out 
follows: the first increment of the Air Corps 

From Mr. McFerren to Senator Ed-| five-year program, provided by the act 
wards: of July 2, 1926. That program can be! 

““My dear Senator: | smoothly and efficiently carried to com- 

“Approximately 2%2 years have now | pletion if sufficient funds are made avail- 
elapsed since my home and other be-/| able and the legal obstacles are removed 
jongings were completely destroyed by | which complicate the personnel situation. | 
the explosion at the Lake Denmark naval! | The fulfillment of the five-year program | 
depot on July 10, 1926, but I have not! is the first objective of the Air Corps, | 
as yet received any compensation from | and its realization is of fundamental im. | 
the United States Government for this | portance. 
great loss. | The period covered by the first of the} 

“I am informed that a lengthy discus- | five annual increments concluded on June | 
sion, which will result in still further de- | 30, 1928. It is now possible to say how | 
lay, will be waged in the next session of | nearly the War Department was success- 
Congress as a result of the fact that | ful in its effort to carry out the first | 
many of the victims of the explosion | increment of that program. The pro- | 
have protested vigorously with respect to! gram is divisible into two logical sec- | 
the compensation allowed them by the /|tions—namely, personnel and material. | 


Navy Board or the Comptroller General. Housing and Construction { 


“I would appreciate it greatly if you | ° | 
‘would inform me as to why these claims, | Behind Schedule 
The first increment of the program re- } 


which are not and have not been pro- | 
tested, cannot be settled without further | quired that there be on hand or on order | 
delay, for although I am far from satis- | at the conclusion thereof 1,186 airplanes. 
fied with the amount allotted to me, I} There were actually on hand 939 air- | 
decided and so informed the Judge Ad-| planes, and 237 planes on order. | 
vocate General of the Navy on April 20, 
1928, that I did not desire to further | sion of the first increment 1,100 officers. 
protest the matter and requested that an | There were in the Air Corps at the con- 
immediate settlement be made to me. clusion of the first 
Government Methods Criticized. officers. 

“As you are a member. of the Senate| The first increment of the program | 
of the United States, I wish to frankly | called for 9,590 enlisted men. There | 
express my opinion of that body and of | were actually in the Air Corps at the 
the House of Representatives for the | conclusion 9,514. 
disinterestedness, unfairness and flagrant During the fiscal 
disregard for the rights of citizens. I} about one-fifteenth 
wish further to state that in my opinion | 
this laxity and unfairness is not con- 
fined to this particular explosion, but it 
z and has always been chvracteristic of 
he inefficiency, red tape and blundering | 
methods which are shown in connection 
with Government investigations when 
immediate relief measures are not only 
necessary but are unquestionable. 

“It would further please me greatly if, 
— this bill is discussed in the next 
‘ongress, this letter be publicly read,/- | Set : : - 
so that the members of that organiza- | ra i oy teat 1988. ee during | 
tion may be aware of my opinion, and | ii fe a saat ee t will be seen, | 
which I know is the opinion of the great | seal ait ee st the personnel 
number of Norris county citizens who | ¢ ° plane parts of the program for the | 
suffered as I did irom this explosion, and ws ca _were practically com- | 
who have been forced to live under cir- | P/eted, the housing and technical con-| 
cumstances far below that to which they ae fell far behind. 
were accustomed to sinc> the explosion, he first increment of the program| 


due to the fact that not one penny has called for 110 Air Corps officers on duty | 
7 with Air Corps tactical units. Only | 


ever been given them by tke United | 
States Government for such loss.” reserve officers were called to duty with 
Senator Edwards Replies. tactical units for a period of one year. | 
From Senator Edwards to Mr. Mce- | The reason for not calling the full num- | 
ber was entirely due to the shortage of | 


Ferren: i : 1 
“Acknowledging receipt of your letter |P!anes and to the shortage of quarters, 
|at the Air Corps stations. \ 


of the 22nd instant, let me say that 1} ; 
do not believe that you can be more dis-|__ It. Was necessary to disapprove the | 
gusted with the manner in which the | applications of about three out of four | 
Federal Government has handled claims |"eS¢rve officers who applied for such | 
growing out of the Lake Denmark dis-|ttaining. There would have been no| 
aster than am I. | difficulty whatever in securing 110 re-| 
“All during the last session of Con- |S€?ve officers who were thoroughly qual-| 
jified for the year’s active duty, but it 
was not considered economical to call! 
them to such duty due to the shortage! 
of planes and the fact that it would | 
have been necessary to place them on| 


Technical Advisors ! 
;commutation status. ; 
On Aviation Chosen | Our experience with the first incre- 


ment of the program indicates that there 
is a shortage of aircraft. It now seems 
that the complete program should call 
for 2,400 planes rather than 1,800. How-! 
ever, before submitting a definite recom- 
mendation for an increase, one year’s ad- 
ditional experience is desired in carry- 
ing out the second increment. 

A shortage of planes under the pro- 


year just closed, | 
of the permanent | 
housing required for Air Corps enlisted | 
men was completed of the total required ; 
at the conclusion of the 5-year program. | 
Less than one one-hundred-and-fiftieth | 
of the permanent housing for officers was | 
| constructed during the fiscal year 1928, 
which the Air Corps should have at the 
conclusion of the 5-year program. 

About one one-hundredth of the total } 
construction required for noncommis- | 
sioned officers at the conclusion of es 


[Continued on Page 7,Column 4.] 





Will Aid American Delegation | 
To Aeronautics Conference. 


Twenty-nine technical advisors to the 
delegation representing the United States 
at the International Civil Aeronautics | I ° 
Conference to be held in Washington | 2T@m is even more serious than a short- 
December 12, 13, and 14, were announced | 48° of personnel. One of the funda- 
November 28 by the Secretary of Com-|™ental reasons underlying this proposi- 
merce, William F. Whiting, chairman of | tion is made clear in that there Js a re- 
the delegation, The list follows in full | Serve of pilot personnel in the Air Corps 
Rost: | reserve, whereas nowhere is there a re- 

Porter H. Adams, National Aeronautic | S¢'Ve of planes. , ? 
Association; Col. A. B. Barber, United Likewise, whereas it only requires a 
States Chamber of Commerce; William few months, at most, to make up any 
E. Boeing, Boeing Air Transport, Inc., deficit in personnel after an emergency 
Seattle, Wash; Dr. George K. Burgess, | 525 arisen, it takes from 1 year to 18 
Steel Advaery Committe for Aero- months to build aircraft in numbers suf- 
Bauties: Dr. William F. Durand, Stan-| fictent to meet our requirements. 
ford University, Palo Alto, Calif.; Charles | , Motor development in the Air Corps 
H. Chatfield, Massachusetts Institute of a oor priveenen Mager yey cry by the 
Technology, Daniel Guggenheim School ce a Pn cage wuss fon oan — 
for Aeronautics, Cambridge, Mass.; 2431) over 3.000 ae = i 
Charles H. Colvin, Pioneer Instrument ““‘ppece ne ra . ca 
Co., Brooklyn; Dr. W. B. Coolidge, Gen- | ,, ese motors were designed over 10 

” yn, ’ years ago. They are now 10 years old. 
During that decade there has been an 
enormous advance in design and con- 
| struction. 

The Liberty motor is-unreliable, inef- 
ficient and uneconomical compared with 
modern motors, and Congress should not 
be asked to appropriate any more funds 
for planes equipped with them. They 
+i be eliminated as tapidly as possi- 
ble. 

A total of 182,903 aircraft hours were 
flown during the fiscal year. This was an 
increase of over 40,000 hours over last 
year. This flying was made necessary 
by a heavy program and the large va- 
riety of missions to be¢performed. 

Some of the more important projects 


i 


N. Fairchild, New York City; Maj. Gen. 
James E. Fechet, War Department. 
Harris M. Hanshue, president Western 
Air Express and president American Air 
Transport Association, Los Angeles; 
Col. Paul Henderson, vice president 
Transcontinental Air Transport, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Richard F. Hoyt, Hayden, 
Stone & Co, New York City; Comdr. 
Jerome C. Hunsaker, Goodyear Tire &} 
Rubber Co., New York City; Clement 
Melville Keys, president Curtiss Aero- 
plane Co., New York City; Prof. Alex- 
ander Klemin, Daniel Guggenheim School 
for Aeronautics, New York University, 
New York City; Capt. Emory S. Land, | of tl 
Guggenheim Fund for Promotion of Ae-| ™ay be itemized as follows: Bombing ex- 
ronautics, New York City. | periments on the Pee Dee River bridge; 
Charles L. Lawrence. president Wright | antiaircraft tests; personnel and organi- 


| Aeronautical Corporation, Paterson, N. | zation training; the annual machine-gun | 


J.; Dr. G. W. Davis, director National| #24 bombing matches; experiments in 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, | #€Tial navigation; the Air Corps demon- 
Washington, D. C.; Grover C. Lening, | Strations at the special service schools; 
yice president Lening Aeronautical En-| P@?ticipation in the national air races; 
ineering Corporation, New York City; | field maneuvers; cooperation with civil 


lenn L. Martin, Cleveland, Ohio; Dr. activities such as airport dedications, 
Charles F. Marvin United States flood relief, and photographic projects; 
Weather Bureau, Washington, D. C.;/ 2¢Fial photographie missions for the 


Rear Admiral W. A. Moffett, chief of 
Bureau of Aeronautics, Nayy Depart- 
ment, Wasihngton, D. C. | 


Geological Survey, Corps of Engineers, 





General Electric Company, Schenectady; 
John Francis O’Ryan, New York City;| William Bushnell Stout, president and 
Harold F. Pitcairn, Pitcairn Aviation, | general manager Stout Metal Aeroplane 
ne., Philadelphia, Pa.; Fred B, Rentsch- | Company, Dearborn, Mich.; J. F. Trippe, 
r, president Pratt & Whitney Aircraft | president Pan American Airway:, New 
pmpany, Hartford, Comn.; Ray Stearns, | York City. 
° 
» 


Army Air Corps flyers last year cov- | Coast and Geodetic Survey, International 





Reestablishment of Registers 
For Six Districts Is An- 
nounced by Provincial 
Court. 


Water Commission, and International 
!Boundary Commission, totaling more 
than 30,000 square miles; and the flying 
done at the primary, advanced training, 
and special service schools. 

As a result of my frequent inspections 


of Air Corps activities, I am convinced Land registers in six districts of Vi- 


that unit trainnig has been considerably 
handicapped in the past due to lack of 
equipment. As soon as the Air Corps 
tactical units have their pro rata of 


enna have been reestablished, the Ameri- 
can Minister to Austria has advised the 
Department of State. Land records were 
destroyed when a mob attacked govern- 


| be preparation and training for imme- 


Air Corps officers, an dto provide a sepa- (diate and efficient use in the event of 


service type equipment, it is very im- 
portant that this deficiency be relieved. 
The prime objective of the work of the 
Air Corps units in time of peace must 


ment buildings in Vienna last year. The 
full text of the announcement as made 
public November 28 follows: 

In connection with the statement given 
to the press on August 4, 1928, by the 
Department concerning the reregistra- 
tion of land and property titles in the 
Vienna district, which was made neces- 
sary by the destruction of records when 
government buildings were burned by a 
Vienna mob last year, the American 
Minister at Vienna has forwarded to the 
Department an announcement of the Su- 
preme Provincial Court of Vienna con- 
cerning the reestablishment of the land 
registers. 

Opening of Registers Announced. 

The text of this announcement follows: 

“Reestablshment of the land registers 


hostilities. For that reason it is obvious 
that every tactical unit must practice 
the function which it will be called upon 
to perform—namely, reconnaissance, 
bombing, machine gunnery, etc. One in- 
teresting and very important mission 
which was accomplished during the past 
year was the bombing of the Pee Dee 
River bridge, referred to above, which 
took place during December, 1927, in 
North Carolina. These tests were not 
only important to the Air Corps, but to 


valuable lessons were learned. More 


be Ordnance Department as well. Some 


work of this type should be accomplished 
and such will be the case,as soon as the 
present shortage of airplanes is relieved. 


Demonstrations Held 
At Special Service Schools 


destroyed through fire at the Palace of 
Justice in Vienna on July 15, 1927, of 
the districts of Innere Stadt, Leopold- 
stadt, Landstrasse, Wieden, Margare- 
then, Mariahilf, Neubau, Josefstadt, Al- 
sergrund und Brigittenau, as well as of 


some sections of the register for ‘land- 


During the past years the air force of 1 ( 
tafliche Liegenschaften’ 


the Army Air Corps has engaged in a landed | 


log of aircraft in warfare. 


The program required at the conclu-| tillery School, Fort Sill, Okla.; the Cav- 


increment 1,014! Leavenworth, Kans. All reports from the 
| commandants 


| One 


‘of modern airplanes and engines. Sev- 


series of training maneuvers known as 
the annual maneuvers. These, in the 
past, have proved invaluable. These ma- 
neuvers were modified the past year and 
became a series of demonstrations given 
at each of the service schools of the 
other arms of the service to acquaint 
the students at those schools with the 


A group composed cf 72 officers and 86 
enlisted men, flying 1n 74 airplanes, 
visited each of the following special serv- 
ice schools: The Air Corps Tactical 
School, Langly Field, Va.; the Infantry 
School, Fort Benning, Ga.; the Field Ar- 


alry School, Fort Riley, Kans.; and the 
Command and General Staff School, Fort 


of the special service 
schools visited indicated that these dem- 
onstrations were well worth the work 
and expense involved. 

The commandant of the Command and 
General Staff School took particular oc- 
casion to write a special letter to the 
War Department commending the Air 
Corps for the efficient way in which the 
demonstration was carried out and the 
high standard of training shown by the 
Air Corps personnel. 
remarkable lesson gained from 
ese demonstrations was the reliability 





th 


enty-four planes were flown over 4,000 
miles, each without a single casualty or 
accident or damage to aircraft. Seventy- 
four planes started on the maneuvers 
and 74 planes returned to their home 
stations. 

I want to stress particularly another 
lesson to be gained from that remark- 
able performance, and that is the effi- 
ciency of Army Air Corps flying per- 
sonnel. Over 296,000 miles flown by 
74 different pilots without mishap to 
aircraft, and all of this done on cross- 
country flying. generally over terrain un- 
familiar to the pilot personnel—that, 
it is believed, is a reccy'd without parallel. 

The Air Corps, unlike the other arms 
of the service, functions not alone as 
a combat branch, but as a supply branch | 
as_ well. This letter function is delegated | 
very largely to the Material Division, ; 
located at Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. 

The principal functions of that divi- 
sion are as iollows: To conduct experi- 
ments and research so that in the event 
of war the Air Corps will have flying 
equipment up to date and comparable to 
that which the combat forces of the 
opposing nations may be expected to em- 
ploy; to supply the existing Air Corps 
establishment with service type planes, 
engines, flying clothing, spares, machine 
guns, and adjunct equipment and acces- 
sories; the maintenance and repair of 
Air Corps equipment; providing an in- 
dustrial war plans organization to take 
care of the manufacture of aircraft in 
increased quantities at the outbreak of | 
hostilities. 


Experimentation Needed 


In Enigneering and Research 

I not only inspected the Materiel Divi- 
sion during the past year, but several 
of the depots operated under its super- 
vision. I was particularly impressed 
with the necessity for experimental engi- 
neering and research and likewise with 
the fact that our depots are undermanned | 
and are consequently not able to turn | 
out planes as rapidly as the work should 
be done, 

When an airplane in a tactical unit re- 
quires repair or overhaul, there is no 
replacement for it, and that tactical 
unit must do without a plane until it 
can be repaired. It is necessary to re- 
duce that period to the minimum. 

Normally, only a few days should | 
elapse from the time of its delivery to | 
the depot until the completion of its re- 








pair, that time, of course, depending upon 
the amount of work to be done. Under 
present conditions several weeks, and 
even months, often elapse while a plane 
is at a depot awating overhaul or repair. 

This condition merely further aggra- 
vates the shortage of equipment in the 
tactical units. 

The Air Corps had during the past 
year standard observation, pursuit, and 
attack airplanes of good performance. 
Therefore, the main effort was devoted 
to the development of bombardment air- 
craft, with the result that at least two 


now available for standardization and 
purchase in quantity. 

I noted with interest that during the 
past year, as has been the practice since 
the war. the work of the experimental 
engineering section of the Materiel Di- 
vision has proved of incalculable value to 
the civil industry, Not only has this been 
true in the development of aircraft and 
power plants, but particularly in regard 
to the development of certain. adjunct 
equipment, particularly air 
devices. 


commerce. 
To be continued in the issue of 
December 1. 


satisfactory bombardment airplanes are | 


| 





In this latter field the Army Air Corps| Supplies and Accounts on December 4 
has taken the lead, and the instruments|1928 for 122,000 pairs of shoes for re- 
which have been and are being success- | plenishment 
fully developed will be equally valuable] leather, black high 
to planes flying the air mail or in civil] leather, low black. 


(great 
property).” 

In accordance with Section 3 of the 
law of July 25, 1871, Imperial Statute 
Book No. 96, and Section 7 of the ordi- 
nance of August 9, 1927, Tederal 
Statute Book No. 248, in the wording | 
according to the ordinance of October 
20, 1927, Federal Statute Book No. 301, 
the new land register will be opened on 
September 25, 1928, after completion of 
the plan of the new land register for 
real estate included in the land regis- 
ter under the registration number men- 
tioned below and after regiscration in 
this plan of the old burdens ascertained 
up to now, and simultaneously the pro- 
ceedings for rectification of this new land 
register will be instituted. 

The new land register can be inspected 
by everybody in the Provincial Building 
of the Ministry of Justice, Vienna, I. 
Herrengasse 17, between 9 a. m. and 1 


p. m. 
As from September 25, 1928, new 
property rights, liens and other civil 


rights on the real estate, entered in the 
land-register, can be acquired, restricted, 
transferred to others, or cancelled, only | 
through registration in the new land- 
register. 

Declarations to be Filed. 

J. All persons who, 

(a). By virtue of a right acquired 
before the day of the opening of the| 
new land-register, claim a change of the 
registrations contained in the latter, con- 
cerning the conditions of property and 
possession, no matter whether the change 
is to take place through cancellation, 
supplementary statement, transfer or 
through rectification of the designation 
of real estate or the classification of 
“Grundbuchkorper” (all small lots of 
ground which are registered in the same 
section) or in any other manner; 

(b) Have acquired before the day of 
the opening of the land-register, on the 
real estate entered in the latter or on 
parts thereof, liens, servitudes, or other 
rights coming into consideration for 
civil registration, in so far as these 
rights are to be registered as belonging 
to the old encumbrances, and have not 
been registered on the occasion of the 
establishment of the new land-register 
or in so far as the documents received 
concerning these rights have not been 
shown in the property table and the 
“Grundbuchseinlagen” (sections of reg- 
ister of land which refer to certain real 
estate), through indication of the num- 
ber of the “Reihungsvormerk” (table in 
which is indicated the sequence of the 
requests regarding the land-register at 
the time of the destruction of the land- 
register up to the time of its reconstruc- 
tion, in order to observe the order of 
rank of the land-register rights) (sec- 
tion 3, subparagraph 3, of the ordinance | 
of August 9, 1927, Federal Statute Book | 
No. 248, in the wording according to 
article II, point 1, of the ordinance of 
November 23, 1927, Federal Statute Book 
No. 327) 

Are asked to file their declarations not 
later than December 31, 1928, with the 
Provincial Court for Civil Matters in 
Vienna, I. Herrengasse 17, orally be- 
tween 9 a. m. and 1 p. m., or in writing. 

Obligations Not to Be Charged. 

With the exception of the case of in- 
clusion in the 
change in the obligation for announce- 


| 


* 


ment takes place by the fact that the | 


right to file a claim is shown by a court 
settlement, or that proceedings insti- 
tuted by the parties referring to this 


\right are pending before Court. 


II. At the same time, in accordance 
with section 14 of the law of July 25, 
1871, Imperial Statute Book No. 96 and 
section 8, subparagraph 2 of the ordi- 
nance of August 9, 1927, Federal Statute 
Book No. 248, those persons, who con- 
sider themselves injured in their rights 
through the existence or the civil order 
of rank of a ~egistration, are asked to 
raise their protest not later than Decem- 
ber 31, 1928, with the Provincial Court 
for Civil Matters in Vienna, I. Herren- 


|gasse 17, orally between 9 a. m. and 1 


p. m. or in writing, failing which the 


registration obtains the effect of a land-| Fred E. Wright, of the Carnegie Institup 


register entry. 


A return to the former state because | Collins of the Hydrographic Office, Navy 
| of neglect to file claims within the term | Department. 


fixed in the edict, or a prolongation of 
the latter for certai 
missible. 


Dates Set to Open Bids 
On Supplies for Navy 





Bids for 122,000 pairs of shoes, and 


for 1,095,000 pounds of salad oil will be 


}opened by the Bureau of Supplies and 


Accounts on December 4 and 6, respec- 
tively, the Department of the Navy an- 
nounced in a statement November 28, 


navigation| The full text of the statement follows: 


3ids will be opened in the Bureau of 


of stocks: 


» and 


48,000 
74,000 


pairs, 
pairs, 
Bids will be opened December 6, for 


1,095,000 pounds of salad oil for stock 
replenishment, 





|for field service; and second, the state} 
jof their training. That training, to be}; 
| satisfactory, must promise success in any | 





| 
| 


n parties, is inad-| boats Nos. 35 and 58. 
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Of Personnel of Army, Says Chief of Staff Shows Increase in 





Partially Replaced Applications Exceed Quota for Admission to Citizens’ 


Camps, Says Maj. Gen. C. P. Summerall. 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


of this offensive unfil a decision is 
reached. 

The ultimate purpose of military train- 
ing is an effectiveness in war which as- 
sures the best utilization of the military 


forces for the security of our people and 


Since 1923 the course at the Command 
and General Staff School, formerly for 
two years, has been of oi-e year duration. 
The change was made in order to double 
attendance and thereby permit comple- 


tion of the course by a greater number of 


the many officers in field grades who had 
not had opportunity to attend the school. 

During the past six years 1,396 of- 
ficers have completed the one-year 


the early restoration of peace. — 
In any emergency necessitating the 
use of the land forces of the nation it 


will be essential that trained units at 
course. 


effective strength be immediately avail- 
able for the initial operations which seek | 
the security of our frontiers, the safety | 
of our vital areas, and the securing of | 
such initial advantages as may be derived 
from the time element. In general these | 
units must provide the bulwark of de-| 
fense during the mobilization of our| 
potentially great military strength. | 
Troops for this purpose will be furnished | 
by the Regular Army and the National} 
Guard. 

In other words, these two elements of 
the Army of the United States comprise 
our first line of land defense. The suc- 
cess or failure of any operation will be| 
dependent to a great extent upon thej| 
readiness of the uits that can be placed 
in the field in its earlier stages. 





The reason for shortening the 
course has been met in part. Therefore, 
it has been decided to permit the school 


to cover more thoroughly command and | 


general staff functions to include the 
Army corps by a change back to a two- 
year course commencing with the coming 
school year. 

Tactical training culminates in maneu- 


vers conducted under field service condi- | 


tions, 

The annual tactical inspections have 
revealed that the progress of the train- 
ing of the Army has been eminently 
satisfactory. within the limitations im- 
posed by the dispersion of troops. 


All units of the Regular Army in the | 


continental United States, Hawaii, and 
Panama averaged over two weeks in the 


q | field, in many cases a considerably longer | 
Readiness for 


District of Columbia 


Federal Census Also Reveals 
Growth in Number of 
Denominations in 


Decade. 


The Department of Commerce has an- 
nounced that, according to the returns re- 
ceived, there were in the District of Co- 
lumbia in 1926, 68 religious bodies or de- 
nominations, with 899 organizations or 
churches reporting 238,871 members, as 
compared with 55 religious bodies, with 
348 organizations and 164,413 members 
|in 1916. As the term “members” has @ 
variety of uses, each church was _ re- 
quested to report the number of members 
according to the definition of member- 
ship in that church or organization. In 
some religious bodies the term member is 
limited to communicants; in others it in- 
cludes all baptized persons; and in still 
others it covers all enrolled persons, the 
statement added. 

The full text of the statement follows: 


The value of church edifices repre- 
sents the value of the buildings together 
| with the land on which they stand and all 
| furniture, organs, bells, and furnishings 
owned by the churches and actually used 











immediate operations 
therefore involves two factors: First, | 
the number of troops of the Regular; 
Army and National Guard which are so} 
organized as to be available immediately 


time. in connection with church services. It 
Mobile troops of the First, Third, and | does not include the value of buildings 

Eighth Corps Area and of all overseas | hired for church use or buildings owned 

departments were concentrated therein | by the denominations but not used for re- 

for tactical training in the employment of | ligious services. 

the combined arms. Under expenditures are included run- 


Coast Artillery battle practice was | 


ning expenses, improvements, the pas- 


conducted at selected harbor defenses on | 


tion | trine 
‘Reihungsvormerk,” no | 


|of operations for the scientific study of 
|the force of gravity on the ocean bot- 


| Meinesz, Dutch scientist, has returned to 


probable combat mission at the outbreak 
of hostilities. 

The Infantry division constitutes the 
basic unit for field operations. Therein! 
are combined various combat branches, 
auxiliary troops, and supply services 
essential to effective combat. High as 
is our present standard of individual 
training in all elements of the Army of} 
the United States, we must face the fact 
that time must elapse before complete | 
divisions would be in readiness for| 
combat. 

In the World War the average Ameri- 
can soldier who participated in a major 
engagement received eight months of 
training before entering the line in a 
quiet sector and remained one month in 
such a sector before being sent into; 
major battle. 
combat divisions was even greater, aver-| troops. Experimentation, development, 
aging 10 to 11 months. j and training in the delivery and con- 

The First Division, composed of Reg-|trol of. fire by antiaircraft batteries and 
ular Army units, entered a quiet sector} antiaircraft machine guns have shown 
three and a half months after its assem-| marked improvement. The adoption of 
bly and organization in France. The| superior fire-control devices has aided 
Twenty-sixth Division, comprising Na-| materially in the accuracy and control of 
tional Guard units, entered a quiet sec-| fire against aircraft. : 
tor five and a half months after organi-; The distribution of our forces in the 
zation and remained in quiet sectors for|CoMtinental United States during peace 
five months. The Seventy-seventh Divi-| necessarily is based upon requirements 
sion, formed of National Army units, was |f%, Maintenance of installations and 
thrown into combat at the end of Au-|SUch a balance between various compo- 
gust, 1918, eleven and a half months | nents, of the Army of the United States 
after organization, as will provide maximum utilization of 


as * . the Regudar Army as an instrumentality 
Training to Reduce Time * \ 


of instruction. The dispersion of units 
Of Preparation for Wear is such as to preclude opportunity for 
Conditions in the World War made, 


maneuvers of large forces. As a result 
z J ata . . . a * ; %, s 
necessary the employment of divisions | POCO se! expenses tn commend one ely 
only at full war strength, so the periods 8 - 
cited in the foregoing paragraph for 


|has been available to our officers. 
Regular Army and National Guard divi-| dt, 7c «f2_,lford, commanders and 
tos were une partially for the CF armies corp and divisions jn campaign 
posce,otveneth of nails We enunot ex-| 2nd, te, the same, time to eliminate, the 
pect that in operations on this continent | hodies of troops, the War Department 
> = 1a was as ae has prescribed that command post exer- 
ordered into campaign. Nevertheless, 


cises be held from time to time. These 

I ; a exercises differ from one-sided maneu- 

considerable time will elapse before we | vers in that ae the meek aie, 

can assemble the component parts re-| and communication and reconnaissance 

ae performance by| personnel of units are present; troops 
our divisions i i ry, 
. 7 are imaginary. 

oo not have it thought that | Under this program of training in high 
, discredit | the — oe of!command and staff duty the first exer- 
the provisions of the nationa »-|cises wer 2 ar S i 
fense’ act of "1920 for p oa mpaay i kn Tex., ‘toe ones ogg ty 
constitution of all units which would be! these exercises the headquarters of 1 
required in event of an emergency. Peace-; field army, 3 corps, 6 divisions, and 1 
time ne ane - or of —_ a were to be established 
ponents of the Army of the nited|in the field at distances to conform to 
— — oe of ne regi- | a a It was planned 
ment in each branch of service, will save| to have commanding generals and skele- 
confusion and all-important time in event | tonized staffs of Regular Army, National 
“_ for — ie |e oe oe Reserve divisions 

owever, we wou e neglectful were | of the Eighth Corps Area participate in 
we to fail to take cognizance of the fact | these command meat caateiaa. 
that our = are incomplete organi- | The actual operation of army, corps, 
zations. ur training always nust be OO 
directed toward a further decrease in the | 
time required for their transformation 
into readiness for campaign. 

The school system of the Army ranges | 
from the post schools and troop schools, | 
which are conducted wholly within units 
or posts, on through the special and gen-| 
eral service schools to the Army War | 
College. | 

The entire school system has proved 
very satsifactory. With a special serv- 
ice school to prepare instructional doc- 
and material for each _ branch, 
standardization of methods has been ob- 
tained throughout all components of the 
Army of the United States. 


the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. In ex- 
ercises held on Long Island Sound, a por- 
tion of the Scouting Fleet was made 
available by the Navy Department, thus 
| giving the exercises the character of a 
|minor joint Army and Navy maneuver. 
At Fort Story, Va., the observation 


minor joint exercises and Coast Artillery 
battle practice. 

The annual machine-gun and bombing 
exercises at Langley Field, Va., were of 
greater magnitude than ever before. At- 
tack, pursuit, and bombardment aviation 
units participated in the exercises, 


Development of Defense 
Against Aircraft 
The development of defense against 
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Expedition to Study Gravity. 
On Ocean Bottom Completed 
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The Submarine S-21, used as the base 


ton, under the direction of Dr. F. A. 
the Washington Navy Yard after its 
initial cruise along the Atlantic Coast 
and the Gulf of Mexico with Dr. Meinesz 
and a party of scientists abvard. 

A statement just announced by the 
Depa 


rtment of the Navy follows in full 
text: 


Dr. Meinesz was accompanied by Dr. 


tion, of Washington, and Mr. Elmer B. 
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The S-21 had as tenders the Eagle 
These are now at 
Hampton Roads, Va. These ships left 
the Washington Navy Yard early in 
October. , 

The submarine will be open to visits 
during its stay and will leave for Hamp- 
ton Roads on Monday, December 3. 


FReperic W. 


Tariff Commission Defers 
Hearings on Linseed Oil 


Oral announcement was made Novem- 
ber 28 by the Tariff Commission that 
public hearings scheduled for December 
11 in the linseed oil investigation have 
been postponed until December 18. 

The Commission for some time has 
been conducting an investigation cover- 
ing the foreign and domestic costs of 
producing linseed oil, it was stated, The 
statement did not disclose the reason for 
the postponement, 
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units of the Air Corps participated in the | 


The period of training of| aircraft is being continued by ground} 
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tor’s salary, payments on debts, and 
{money actually paid for new buildings. 
| It also includes the amount expended for 
| benevolences, home and foreign missions, 
| for denominational support, and all other 
| purposes. 

Data for Sunday Schools, 


|represents Sunday schools conducted by 
the churches of the different denomina- 
|tions and do not include undenominational 
| or union Sunday schools. These data re- 


The data shown for Sunday schools: 


-_ 


|late entirely to what is known as the . 


Sunday school and do not cover parochial 
schools, week-day religious schools, or 
other schools which supplement or some- 
times take the place of the Sunday 
school. 

The report for 1916 included statistics 
for 55 denominations, six of which are 
not shown at this census. Some have 
joined other denominations and their sta- 
tistics are included with them, others 
are out of existence, etc. There are 19 
denominations shown at this census not 
reported in 1916. All of them are not 
new, however, as a number were created 
by divisions in denominations which were 
shown as units in 1916. 

All figures for 1926 are preliminary 
and subject to correction. Summary of 
more important statistics for the District 
of Columbia: 





1926 1916 
Churehes (local 
organizations) .. 399 348 
Members ......... 238,871 164,413 
i eee ® 86,117 58,755 
WORRAIS c006 060 126,317 88,661 
Sex not reported 26,437 16,997 
Church edifices: 
Number ....... ‘ 355 309 
Value: 
Churches rept. 326 309 
Amt. reported $32,351,870 $13,937,158 
Debt: 
Churches rept. 162 181 
Amt. reported $3,660,469 $2,090,359 
Parsonages: 
Value: 
Churches rept. 155 94 
Amt. reported. $2,454,055 $840,842 
Expenditures dur- 
year: 
Churches rept’g. 378 332 
Amount reported $6,022,286 $1,993,344 
Sunday schools: 
Churches rept'g. 353 317 
Officersand 
teachers ..... 7,717 6,763 
BeMGIArS «0.0666 $3,422 


75,094 
bene division headquarters was to be con- 
ducted under simulated service condi- 
tions without using troops other than the 
Signal Corps and communications per- 
sonnel necessary for the maintenance of 
telephone and other communications and 
the air and ground troops necessary for 
thorough reconnaissance. 
It is hoped that in future years similar 
exercises may be conducted in each corps 
area. 
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AvuTnHorizep STATEMENTS ONty ARE PrESENTED HEREIN, 


PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


Industry Pro 


Activity in Business 


Was at High Level 


Agriculturai Conditions Are De- 
clared to Show Little 
Change. 


[Continued from Page 1.] j 
sale price index during the last six years, 
in March, 1923, was only 11 per cent 
above it lowest point in April and May, 
1927. From about November, 1925, to 
the beginning of the fiscal year 1927-28 | 
there was on the whole a slight down- | 
ward tendency, while during the fiscal | 
year just closed the movements has been 
in a small measure upward. 

The steadiness characteristic of the 
general wholesale price index has also 
been manifest in the prices of the major 
groups of commodities. The prices of | 
farm products usually vary somewhat 
more than those of other articles taken 
as a group, because of fluctuations in the 
crop production of the United States and 
other countries. Between 1922-23 and 
1924-25 farm products advanced rela- 
tively to other ‘products in central 
markets and they have since retained in 
@ general way the relation then reached. 
Prices of agricultural products in 1927-28 
averaged considerably higher than dur- 
ing the preceding fiscal year as against 
a slight decrease in other commodities 
considered as a group. 

(Major economic indexes are shown in 
Table A on Page 9.) 


Attention is directed to the fact that 
the general wholesale price index com- 
piled-by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has just recently been extensively re- 
vised. The revision has consisted largely 
in the addition of variuos classes of man- 
ufactured goods. The United States, 
with its standards of living much higher 
than those of most other countries, can 
not be content with a price index, either 
wholesale or retail, which represents 
only staple commodities, resting chiefly 
on foodstuffs, raw materials, and the 
simplest types of fabricated products. A 
great proportion, if not the majority, of 
American families are quite as much 
concerned with the prices of motor cars, 
gasoline, radio apparatus, and silk or 
rayon garments as with the prices of 
wheat, meat, cotton, and other basic and 
staple articles. 


New Products Tend 
To Decline in Price 


The price movement of the more elab- 
orated commodities, which are of in- 
creasing importance in American pro- 
duction and consumption, is often quite 
different from that of the less advanced 
commodities. Many of them are of re- 
cent introduction, and by reason of im- 
provements in the methods of producing 
them and increase in the volume of out- 
put their cost of production is likely to 
tend downward. The prices of such ar- 
ticles during recent years for the most 
part show less advance as compared 
with pre-war years than appears in the 
articles which had a dominant part in 
the former wholesale price index. Some 








of the articles added to the index are 
lower in price at present than 15 or 20 
years ago; this is notably the case with 
automobiles, which have become a very 
great factor in American consumption. 

The important effect of this revision 
upon the price index may be seen from 
the fact that for the calendar year 1927 
(the old index was computed up to the 
close of that year) the former series 
showed an increase in average prices of 
47 per cent as compared with 1913, while 
the revised figures show an increase of 
only 37 per cent. This is a very sig- 
nificant difference. 

Price indexes are necessarily based on 
a sampling method, and there can never 
be a certainty, that the samples are suf- 
ficiently complete and representative to 
indicate truly the movement of all prices. 
There can be little doubt, however, that 
the revised index is more representative 
than that previously published. There 
-can also be little doubt that when a re- 
vision of the index representing the cost 
of living is carried out along similar lines 
it likewise will show less rise as com- 
pared with prewar years than appears 
from the present available series. 

The revised price index of the De- 
partment of Labor shows also a some- 
what different relation between agricul- 
tural products and other products in the 
price movement since 1913 than ap- 
peared in the previously published fig- 

, ures. According to the new index the 
central-market prices of farm products 
in the fiscal years from 1920-21 to 
1922-23 showed decidedly less advance 
over 1913 than the general index for 
all commodities, but in most fiscal years 
since that time the farm products index 
has differed but little from the general 
index, and during considerable periods 
of time the former has been the higher 
as compared with 1913. Moreover, the 
new index shows less difference than the 
old between the general level of whole- 
sale prices in central markets and the 
level of the prices of farm products on 
the farm, the index for which, compiled 
by the Department of Agriculture, is 
also shown in the accompanying table. 
For the fiscal year 1927-28 the farm 
price index averaged 136 as compared 





with 138.4 for the general wholesale 
price index. 

Retail prices in recent years have been 
even steadier than wholesale. After 
the sharp break in 1921-22 the semi- 
annual indexes of cost of living have 
not varied from one another by more 
than 5 or 6 per cent. The last two fiscal 
years have shown a slight decline in 
the cost of living. 

(General wholesale price indexes are 
shown in Table, B, Page 9.) 

Viewing the agricultural situation as a 
\whole, no very marked difference appears 
betweeg conditions in the fiscal year 
1927-28 and those in the preceding fiscal 
year, though there were considerable dif- 


Airplanes Used to Survey 
Large Areas in Canada 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
photography. The vertical method is em- 
ployed when great detail is needed, but 
the oblique method is found satisfactory 
when maps on the scale of 4 or more 
miles to an inch are required. 

By the oblique method three photo- 
graphs are taken, one straight ahead and 
one on either side. In this way a much 
greater area may be covered in a single 
flight. Only one series of photographs 
covering the area immediately beenath 
the plane is taken by the vertical method. 
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spered in Last Fiscal Year, 
Secretary Whiting Says | 


> 


ferences in the case of certain branches 
of agriculture. The crops harvested in 
the autumn of 1927, which in large meas- 
ure determined the situation of the 
farmer during the past fiscal year, were in 


the aggregate of approximately the same} 


magnitude as those of 1926 and larger 
than in any previous year except 1915 
and 1920. There was also practically no 
change between the last two years in the 
output of animal products. In the case 
of the major crops 1927 showed an in- 
crease over 1926 in wheat, corn, barley, 
rye, potatoes, flaxseed, and hay, but these 
increases were substantially offset by the 
marked decline in cotton from the record 


figure of 1926 and smaller declines in-one | as 
|for economizing 


or two other crops. 
Cost of Living 
Has Fallen Slightly 


The accompanying table, compiled by 
the Department of Agriculture, shows the 
changes in recent years in the gross in- 
come of the farmers from the several 
classes of products after deducting seed, 
waste, and the duplication due to the 
feeding of certain crops to farm animals. 
It will be noted that in this table the 
value given to grains is far less than 
the gross value of the grains without 
these deductions. The table brings to 
light the great importance of animal 
husbandry in the income of American 
farmers, 

This table shows relatively little 
change in the gross money income of 
farmers during the past four crop years. 
The figures have been decidedly higher 
than during the crop years from 1921-22 


to 1923-24, and while lower than during | 


the years immediately following the war 
this fact is accounted for by the general 
decline in prices and the corresponding 
increase in the purchasing power of 
money. The value of farm products in 
1927-28 was slightly larger than the year 
before. Considerable increases appear in 
grains and cotton, due to higher prices 


decreases in other major groups, partly 


quantities. 

(Gross income of farms, by groups of 
commodities are shown in Table C, 
Page 9.) 

The computation presented in a subse- 
quent section of this report, entitled 
“Progress in National Efficiency,” shows 
that agricultural production expressed in 
quantitative terms has increased approx- 
imately 55 per cent since the beginning 
of the century and approximately 18 per 
cent since the close of the World War. 
The quarter-century increase is substan- 
tially the same as that in the total popu- 
lation of the country, while the increase 


since 1918-1920 has been appreciably | 


greater than that in population. As the 
number of persons working on farms at 
present is practically the same as in 1900 
and considerably smaller than in 1919, 
these figures reveal a marked increase 
in the output per farm worker, reflecting 
conspicuous advance in the efficiency of 
agricultural industry. 


Farm Production 
Advances Slowly 


It is true that the increase in agri- 
cultural production both over a long pe- 
riod of time and during recent years has 
been decidedly less rapid than in the pro- 
duction of manufactured and mineral 
products. The demand for farm com- 
modities, which are for the most part 
necessities of life, tends to increase littie 
if any more rapidly than population. On 
the other hand, there is practically no 
limit to the demand for manufactured 


nature of semiluxuries or luxuries, or in 
the nature.of additions to the capital 
equipment of the nation. Even if the 
need for one type is fully met, new and 
more highly elaborated articles are con- 
stantly coming into use with the advanc- 
ing standards of living and of the equip- 
ment for production. 

The latest estimates of crop produc- 
tion in 1928 indicate some increase in 
output due both to larger aggregate 
acreage and slightly higher yields per 
acre. All the most important crops ex- 
cept hay are expected to show greater 
production than in 1927. The increase is 
considerable in the case of corn, wheat, 
potatoes, tobacco, and cotton, and very 
marked in the case of oats and barley. 
These are largely money crops which en- 
ter into general markets, while hay, 
which is expected to yield about one-fifth 
less than the exceptional crop of 1927, 
enters into central markets in only very 
limited measure. It is too early to fore- 
cast the value of the crops, dependent as 
it is upon price levels. 

The fiscal year 1927-28 witnessed a 
continuance of the heavy volume of build- 
ing and other construction work which 
has characterized recent years and which 
has been a major factor in maintaining 
the general activity of industry. During 
the past seven or eight years the amount 
of construction in the United States has 
been unparalleled in the history of this 
ar any other important country. This 
high activity reflects both expansion of 
the equipment of industry and commerce 
and marked improvement in the quality 
of that equipment and, above all, in the 
quality of the homes of the people. 

The total value of construction in the 
United States during the year was be- 
tween seven and eight billions of dollars. 
In the 36 States for which the value of 
construction contracts is reported the fig- 
ure in 1927-28 was more than $6,300,000,- 
000, exceeding that for the two preced- 
ing years by 2 or 3 per cent, and greatly 
exceeding even the already large totals 
for the years 1922 to 1925. The reces- 


sion in general business activity during | 


the autumn of 1927 had some repercus- 
sion upon the building industry, but dur- 
ing most months of the fiscal year, and 
especially during its last three months, 
the value of contracts awarded was con- 
siderably greater than in the correspond- 
ing months of the year before. 

_ Especially noteworthy during the year 
just closed has been the further expan- 
sion in the already large annual con- 
struction of residential buildings and of 
public works and_ utilities, including 
roads. In’ the country as a whole the 
value of new. dwellings built probably 
exceeded $3,000,000,000; the value of 
contracts for such buildings in 36 States 
amounted to $2,712,000,000. Apart from 
the construction performed by the vari- 
ous governmental authorities without the 
letting of contracts, the value of con- 
tracts for public works and public util- 
ities in these same States was more than 
one and one-third billions. There was a 
slight reduction during 1927-28 as com- 
pared with the preceding year in the 
erection of commercial and industrial 
buildings, but in both these classes the 
amount of work done during the last 
three or four years has been extraordi- 
narily great. 
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Continuance of Trend 


Upward Is Recorded 


of Indexes of Trade 
Showed Improvement 


Over 1926-27. 


Most 


A gradual decline has taken place in| 


the cost of building materials during re- 
cent years, and although the wages of 
building workers have tended upward the 
advance in the efficiency of construction 
work and the increased use of devices 
labor have doubtless 
brought about some reduction in the cost 
of buildings of any given type. 

Through cooperative and educational 
efforts on the part of employers, build- 
ing-trades workers, and public authori- 
ties the seasonal fluctuations in this field 
of activity have been markedly reduced 
during recent years. The Department of 
Commerce has had an important part in 
this movement. As a result there is now 
much more building activity during the 
colder months of the year than was 
formerly thought possible. Building- 
trades workers have thus enjoyed more 
stable employment and at the same time 
the costs of construction to the public 
have been reduced. 


Workmen Improve 
Types of Homes 


During 1927-28, as in other recent 
years, a large proportion of the resi- 
dential construction undertaken has been 


|of houses of moderate price for the use 


of those with relatively modest incomes 
The steadiness of employment and the 
high level of wages have enabled great 
numbers of the working classes to af- 
ford better quarters. While sometend- 


|ency appears toward lower interest rates 


f : ! }on mortgages there is still need for im- 
in both cases, while there werg minor | 


provement in the methods of financing 


I |the construction of homes, especially for 
due to lower prices and partly to reduced | 


these classes of the community. 


(Construction statistics are shown in | 


Table D, Page 9.) 

The railways have continued to furnish 
adequate and efficient service and to en- 
joy large traffic'and revenues. The vol- 
ume of freight moved in the fiscal year 
1927-28 was about 6 per cent below the 
exceptionally large figure of the preced- 
ing year, which chad been swollen by the 
abnormally great production of coal, but 
was practically equal to that of 1925-26 
and greater than in any other preceding 
year. Changes in net operating income 
were approximately similar. 

The most conspicuous aspect of rail- 
way transportation during recent years 


|has been the steady improvement in the 


quality of the service rendered. Espe- 
cially important is the fact that cars 
have been made available promptly when 
needed. The chronic shortages which 


| were characteristic of the war years and 


those immediately following have been 
wholly done away with. Equally bene- 
ficial to the shippers and receivers of 
freight and indirectly to the consumes 
of commodities has been the gain in the 
rapidity of transportation and delivery, 
It is estimated that the time required 
for a given shipment is now at least one- 
third less than at the close of the war. 


| This improvement in railway service has 


reduced the costs and risks of industry 
and of distribution. It has made it pos- 
sible to do business without carrying 
excessive stocks of commodities. 

The betterment of railway service has 
been the result of deliberate effort on 


; : | the part of the railway companies them- 
commodities, many of which are in the} . 7 


selves and of cooperation on the part of 
shippers and receivers of merchandise. 
The railway companies have improved 
roadbeds and their equipment. 


cars have been installed and locomotives 
and cars have been kept in better operat- 
The proportion of rolling 
stock in bad order during the fiscal year 
1927-28 was the smallest reported for 
many years. Better equipment has made 
possible longer trains with consequent 


lower operating costs; the average train | 


in 1927-28 carried 781 tons of freight 
as compared with 656 in 1921-22. The 
cooperation of business men has been 
particularly conspicuous in the form of 
the regional advisory boards of the 
American Railway Association, which 
comprise representatives of producers 
and distributors. By means of these 
boards the needs of transportation have 
been analyzed and anticipated, the num- 
ber of cars required has been estimated 
in advance, cars have been more com- 


pletely loaded, and delays in loading and | 


unloading have been markedly reduced. 


(Operating statistics of Class I rail- | 


ways are shown in Table E, Page 9.) 

Ocean shipping.—A moderate reces- 
sion took place in the activity of the 
ocean shipping of the United States and 
of the world as a whole during the fiscal 
year under review. This was to be ex- 
pected in view of the abnormal demand 
for space which had prevailed in the 
previous year. In particular it was 
hardly to be anticipated that the tonnage 
of American oversea trade would equal 
that of 1926-27, in view of the enormous 
export of coal in that year to the United 
Kingdom, occasioned by the British min- 
ers’ strike. 

Idle shipping in the United States on 
June 30, 1928, totaled 3,039,000 gross tons 
and was 135,000 tons, or 4% per cent, 
more than on the corresponding date of 
the previous year: This increase was 
more than accounted for in the larger 
tonnage of privately owned vessels laid 
up, viz, 161,000 tons. Idle Shipping 
Board tonnage, in contrast, diminished 
by 26.900 tons. Idle shipping in all of 
the , acipal maritime countries com- 
bined.on June 30, 1928, totaled 4,711,000 
gross tons and was 772,000 tons, or 19 
per cent, more than on the correspond- 
ing date of the previous year. 


Outflow of Gold 
Was Heavy for Year 


The merchant fleet under the American 
flag was substantially the same in size 
on June 30, 1928, as a year earlier. Tak- 
ing into account seagoing steel and iron 
steam and motor vessels of 100 gross 
tons and over, our fleet aggrgeated 10,- 
854,000 gross tons—6,000 tons less than 
on June 30, 1927, During the same period 
the world’s supply of shipping increased 
by nearly 2,000,000 tons, or 3 per cent. 

The capacity of ships under construc- 
tion in the United States declined from 
144,000 gross tons at the close of the 
previous fiscal year to 45,000 tons on 
June 30, 1928. Construction under way 
throughout the world at large fell off dur- 
ing the same period from 2,823,000 gross 
tons to 2,639,000 tons, or by 6 per cent. 


|ing rapidly in the face of unusually high 


ichange, from $3,569,000,000 to $4,898,- 


|additional short-term funds during the | 


;on 


The President’s Day 


at the Executive Offices, 
November 28, 1928. 


9 a. m.—Senators Charles L. McNary 
and Frederick Steiwer, both of Oregon, 
called to recommend to the President the 
reappointment of Clyde B. Aitchison, 
whose term as a member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission expires in 
December. 


10 a. m.—President Coolidge left for 
Swannanoa Country Club, near Waynes- 
boro, Va., where he will remain until | 
Sunday, December 2. 


as compared with 34 per cent in the pre- | 
ceding year. | 

Three ‘outstanding events character- 
ized the banking and financial situation 
during the fiscal year under review. Most 
notable is: the teremendous outflow of 
gold. Closely allied with this sudden re- 
versal in gold movements was the lower- 
ing of interest rates, followed by a sharp 
rise during the second half of the fiscal 
year. In the third place, there was re- 
markable activity on the stock ex- 
changes, prices of stocks in general ris- 


rates for both call and time loans against | 
securities. 

The year as a whole, like most recent 
periods, was one of sharply advancing 
values of stocks. The price index’ of 
229 stocks averaged 167.5 in May, 1927; 
it rose, with no important recessions, 
to 221.8 for May, 1928; and it closed 
the year at 210.4 for June. This was a 
net increase of more than 25 per cent 
during the year. This rise was accom- | 
panied by an increase in brokers’ loans, | 
as reported by the New York Stock Ex- | 
000,000. The New York stock market 
thus absorbed about $1,329,000,000 of | 
year. 

The fiscal year opened with rates for | 
both call money and prime commercial | 
paper at about 4% per cent and with 
prime bankers’ acceptances at about | 
35% per cent. The discount rate of all | 
reserve banks was 4 per cent. The rate’! 
prime commercial paper remained 
rather stable around the 4 per cent level 
from August to March, while that on 
bankers’ acceptances ruled at 3% to} 
3% per cent from August to Decem- 
ber. Call money rose sharply in De- 
cember, when the average rate was 
about 4% per cent. During the second 
half of the fiscal year all money rates 
rose appreciably, the rise in call money | 
being quite marked. Comparing the 
average rates on the several types of 
paper in June, 1928, with those prevail- 
ing in July, 1927, it is found that while 
the average rate for call money, at 6.21 
per cent, was up by more than 2 per 
cent, the averages for prime commer- 
cial paper and bankers’ acceptances, at 
4.88 per cent and 4.07 per cent, respec- 
tively, were higher by only one-half of 
1 per cent. 

This rise in inierest rates during the 
second half of the fiscal year reflected 
the heavy outflow of gold that began in 
September and continued through the re- 
mainder of the period. The outflow was 
the result of several conditions, namely, 
the lower level of rates in the New York‘ 
money market as compared with those 
prevailing in leading money markets 
abroad in the late summer and fall of 
1927, the desire of central banks in sev- 
eral foreign countries to strengthen their 
gold holdings, and the large volume of 
foreign loans issued in this country, 


Discount Rates Lowered 
By Reserve Banks 


In July, 1927, the reserve banks began 
lowering their discount rates to 342 per 
cent. It was felt that with the serious 








| stringency in Europe, “easy ‘money here 


would help foreign countries to meet 
their autumn demand for credit and ex- 
change,” thereby aiding the foreigner 
|with his seasonal imports from the 
United States and benefiting the Ameri- 
can farmer and manufacturers. In the 
fall and winter the outward movement of 
gold became pronounced and the level of 
interest rates became higher. As a con- 
sequence the reserve banks raised their 
discount rates to 4 per cent in January 
and February and to 4% per cent in 
April and May. 

The gold exports were extraordinarily 
large. In the previous fiscal year the 
net inflow of gold was $147,914,000. The 
inflow continued in July and August, but 
at a slower rate. Then for 10 months 
there was a very strong outward move- 
ment, thénet outflow for the fiscal year 
being $497,962,000. Despite this reduc- 
tion in our gold reserves, which had long 
been expected, this country still has a 
| large stock of “free gold,” the Federal 
reserve ratio for July 3, 1928, having 
been no less than 65.4 per cent. 

It is a satisfaction to observe that 
| practically all of this exported gold was 
used to fortify the currencies of the 
| world, being taken by countries prepar- 
ing for return to the gold standard, as 





| crease 


|in the case of France, Brazil, and Uru- 
guay, or by those that have returned to 
| the gold standard in recent years, such 
as England, Germany, Italy, and Poland. 

Our foreign loans again established a 
record during the past fiscal year. Their 
|total par value was $1,866,000,000; of 
this sum $353,000,000 was for refunding. 
| A comparison of the condition of the 
| Federal reserve banks as of the be- 
| ginning and close of the fiscal year dis- 
| closes an increase of $652,000,000 in bills 
| discounted, a decline of $129,000,000 in 
j|holdings of United States Government 
| Securities and bankers’ acceptances, and 
a net increase of about $503,000,000 in 
the total volume of reserve bank’ credit. 
Because of the large outward movement 
of gold the total reserves of the Federal 
| reserve system declined by $461,000,000. 
So far as the money market was con- 


cerned this loss of gold was more than ' 


made good by the increase in reserve 


| bank credit made available through the | 


expansion of rediscounts and by the de- 
cline in the volume of such credit neces- 


sary for the currency requirements of the | 


country. 
| The trends in the commercial banking 


|situation are indieated in the weekly | 


Statements of the “reporting” member 
| banks of the Federal reserve system, ap- 


| proximately 650 in number, whose re- | 


| Sources constitute a large proportion of 


| the total resources of all member banks. | 
| Between June 29, 1927, and June 27, 1928, | 
| their loans and discounts increased from | 
| $14,770,000,000 to $15,750,000,000 or 6.6 | 
| per cent; their investments from $6,099,- 
000,000, or 9.5 per cent; and their time | 


deposits from $6,267,000,000 to $7,004,- 
000,000, or 11.8 per cent, while their net 
demand deposits declined from $13,404,- 
| 000,000 to $13,244,000 000. Of the in- 
in loans and discounts, loans 


jagainst securities accounted for about 


American vessels participated in the | $594,000,000 and “all other loans and dis- 


carriage of our water-borne foreign trade 
to the extent of 33% per cent of the total 
value in the year ended June 30, 1928, 
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| counts” for about $385,000,000. The lat- 
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Is Contested 


— Tax Assessed on Insurance Benefits 
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Before Supreme Court 


| Status of Beneficiaries for Ta 


Certificate from C 


The Supreme Gourt of the United 
States heard arguments on November 27 
and 28 in a case before the Court on cer- 
tificate from the Court of Claims. The 
questions certified pertain to the Revenue 
Act of 1921. The case is that of The 
Chase National Bank of the City of New 
York, et al., as executors, v. United 


In September 1922, the New York Life 
Insurance Company issued to Herbert W. 
Brown three policies of insurance upon 


| his life, two for $50,000 each and one for 


$100,000, and in these policies his wife, 
Mabel L. Brown, was named as _ bene- 
ficiary, the Government’s brief states. 
Later in the same month Mr. Brown 
changed the beneficiary of one of the 
policies and made his two children the 
beneficiaries. 

Mr. Brown died on April 10, 


ing the Chase National Bank and others 
as executors. On July 30, 1924, the 
New York Life Insurance paid the 
amount of. the three policies including 


|acerued dividends $100,444.10 to Mabel 


Brown’s committee, she having been ad- 


judged an incompetent, and $100,444.11 | 


to the guardian of the children, the brief 
declares, 

A gross estate, not including any part 
insurance, of $524,336.29, was 
shown by the tax return, to which the 


1924, | 
the brief adds, leaving a will and nam- | 


xing Purposes Is at Issue on 
ourt of Claims. 


| The tax imposed on the policies, sets 
sel maintained, was imposed on the bene-; 


\ficiaries ownership of the policies and not 
on the estate and they are therefore di- 
| ; 

‘rect taxes which have not been appor- 


|tioned and are thus void. 


| The tax of $9,146.76 imposed upon life 
insurance owned by surviving’ bene- 
ificiaries is so unreasonably determined, 
| counsel stated, that it is void, even} 
though considered as an excise tax. 
i The ownership of th: policies re-| 
‘mained in the decedent until the moment 
jof his death, counsel for the Govern- 
|ment argued, as they vere bought with} 
;his money and were an asset over which | 
‘he had complcte’ control while he lived 
jand could at any moment have 
|payable to his estate. Even in bank- 
|ruptey, counsel asserted, they ould have 
‘been an asset passing to the trustee. | 
The tax is not a direct tax, counsel} 
‘pointed out, but an excise tax upon the} 
‘transfer of an estate on the death of| 
| the owner and in arriving at the value} 
of his estate all of the decedent’s prop- | 
‘erty at the time of his death must be| 
|taken into consideration. 

As the proceeds of the policies bear, 
/a just and reasonable relation to the sub- | 
| ject matter of the tax, it was within the! 
;power of Congress, counsel declared, to| 
include them in its measure. 


Dallas S. Townsend and Wm. Marshall: 


made | 
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| Composition of Foods 


Studied to Determine 


Most Healthful Diets 


Averages of Chemical Con- 
stituents Are Compiled as 
Step Toward Better Liv- 
ing Standards. 


New average figures on the chemical 
composition of fresh fruits, meats, and 


|other classes of foods are being com- 


piled so that they represent food now 
produced and consumed in this country, 
and in this way assist in the attainment 
of an understanding as to a satisfactory 
standard of living, according to the an- 
nual report of the Chief of the Bureau 
of Home Economics, Dr. Louise Stanley, 


ito the Secretary of Agriculture, made 


public November 28 by the Department 
of Agriculture. 

The full text of the official summary of 
the report follows: 

There must be a more definite under- 
standing of what is a satisfactory stand- 
ard of living if the United States is 
to carry out a national program of bet- 
ter living based on-its natural resources 
and its agricultural, industrial, and com- 
mercial development. The major activi- 
ties of the Bureau during the past year 
have been directed toward our national 
aim of more satisfactory living condi- 
tions for all. 

New Standards Needed. 


There must be social and aconomic ad+ 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue added | Bullitt (Henry Walton Proffiit with him} justments between the goods produced, 


the amounts paid under the 
$200,888.21, making a total of 
224.50. The lawful deductions subtracted 
from this amount were $139,662.92, leav- 
ing the net estate, as fixed by the Com- 
missioner, of $585,561.57. 


Payment of Tax 
On Insurance Protested 


The full amount of the tax paid was 
$21,633.69, the brief adds,- and the 
present litigation arose from the amount 
paid on the policies of insurance which 
was paid by the executors under protests 
and amounted to $9,146.76. 
tiffs appealead to the Court of Claims 
and that court has certified the follow- 
ing questions to the Supreme Court: 

“1. Whether the tax imposed by the 
final clause of section 402 (f), Revenue 
Act of 1921, 42 Stat., 278, on life insur- 
ance policies payable in terms to bene- 
ficiaries ‘other than the decedent or his 
estate’ is a direct tax on property and 
void because not apportioned? 


“2. Whether the $9,146.76 tax imposed 


bears such an unreasonable relation to | 


the subject matter of the tax as to ren- 
der it void?” 


Counsel for the plaintiff contended that | 


the tax of $9,146.76 imposed under Sec- 
tion 402(f) of the Revenue Act of 1921 
is a direct tax, is not apportioned and is 
therefore void. The policies of insurance, 
counsel declared, which were taxed in this 
case were the exclusive property of Mrs. 
Brown and the children and they were no 
part of Mr. Brown’s estate. From the 
very moment the Insurance company is- 
sued the policies in this case the bene- 
ficial interests in them vesied in the 
beneficiaries: therein named, counsel as- 
serted, and the title to them remained in 
the beneficiaries after the death of Mr. 
Brown. 


The plain- | 


ernment. 


| 
! 
|Mortality Rate Is Higher 
| For Week Than Last _ 
| A mortality rate of 12.7 is reported ; 
for the week ended November 24 by 68 | 
cities in the United States with a popu- | 
\lation of 30,000,000, the Department of} 
Commerce stated November 28. The}! 
statement follows in full text: 
Telegraphic returns from 68 cities with 
a total population of 30,000,000 for the| 
week ending November 24, indicate a! 
|mortality rate of 12.7 as against 11.6 
for the corresponding week of last year. 
The highest rate (20.1) appears for} 
| Utica, N. Y., and the lowest (6.6) for! 
|Springfield, Mass. The highest infant 
jmortality rate (175) appears for Knox- 
ville, Tenn., and the lowest for Albany, 
|N. Y., Erje, Pa., and Spokane, Wash., | 
| which reported no infant mortality. | 
The annual rate for 67 cities is 12.8) 
for the 47 weeks of 1928, as against a} 
‘rate of 12.2 for the corresponding weeks 
of 1927. 





| Airport at Douglas, Ariz., 
Is Nearing Completion 


The international airport at Douglas, | 
| Ariz., and Agua Prieta, Mexico, is near- | 
‘ing completion, the, vice consul at No- 
|gales, John E. Jones, says in a report 
meade public by the Department of Com- 
‘merce November 28. The report follows 
in full text: 

' The peculiarly adaptable topography 
of the country on which Douglas and 
‘Agua Prieta are situated has made pos- 








policies, |on the brief) argued for the plaintiffs. : the services available, and those which are 
$725,- | Alfred A. Wheat was heard for the Gov-| needed in the home. Further standards 


are essential for the education of the 
consumer in the wise use of the goods 
produced in such abundance. Food is one 
of the prime considerations in any stand- 
ard of living. A more stable food produc- 
tion and distribution program, based on 
nutritional requirements, is important. 

It is much more difficult to establish 
standards for clothing than for food. 
Clothing is not so directly related to 
health, but often indicates social and 
economic status. Furthermore, the im- 
portance of cotton and wool production 
to agriculture in this country empha- 
sizes the need of a more intelligent 
utilization of textiles. 

Since knowledge of the properties of 
food themselves is essential to all nutri- 
tion work, one of the major projects of 
the Bureau is research on the vitamin 
content of various foodstuffs. New aver- 
age figures on the chemical composition 
of fresh fruits, meats, and other classes 


‘of foods are being compiled from care- 


fully selected sources so that they repre- 
sent food now produced and consumed in 
this country. 

Supplementing this work on foods are 


_ [Continued on Page 10, Column 7.) °_ 


sible the establishment of this large air- 
port where it will lie as a single unit 
across the international border between 
the United States and Mexico. The port 
will cover one square mile in Arizona 
and approximately the same amount in 
Mexico. 

As laid out the space will be in the 
general form of a double triangle. One 
corner of each side will meet and lap 
against the other for a sufficient dis- 
tance to permit the largest airplane to 
cross the boundary. 


PLEC TR Y 


opens a new era of ocean travel 


NEW chapter was written in 
American marine annals 
when the S.S. California, miracu- 
lously quiet and vibrationless, yet 
alive from stem to stern with the 
power of her silent turbines, 
glided out of New York harbor 
on her maiden voyage from coast 
to coast. 


Electricity drives the Casifornia 
so efficiently that the fuel bill for 
the initial coast-to-coast trip was 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


even less than tthe Canal tolls. 
Electricity mans the winches, bakes 
the bread, makes the ice, polishes 
the silver. And electricity cools the 


This monogram appears on 
giant motors that drive the 
California; also on a multitude 
of electric appliances, many of 
them like those in your own 
home, which contribute to the 
comfort of her passengers. 


cabins of the Ca.‘fornia’ and 
provides her passengers with the 
comforts found in the finest hotels. 


The Cai:fornia is booked far in 
advance, and a sister ship is in 
process of construction. The Gen- 
eral Electric Company, which _ 
engineered the electric power in- 
stallation on these luxurious 
modern passenger ships, has thus 
helped to open a new era of 
ocean travel. 


w 
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Livestock Is Weak Feature, With Cotton Approaching 
Price Level of Last Yeur. 


Livestock was the weak feature in the! mand so far has been light, but a good 
market for farm products; cutton was | trade was anticipated. 
approaching the price level of a year 


Agriculture 


Condition of Market for Farm Products 
Is Reviewed by Department of Agriculture 
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Crop Conditions 








There was considerable frost-damage 
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ago; wool indicated a better market tone; | to tender vegetables in southern Florida. 
no important changes occurred in the| Recent weekly output of cabbage has 
world wheat market situation in late | been around 750 cars. Growers’ holdings 
November, and corn prices were a little | in New York were about 7,000 cars, com- 
higher during the middle of the month,| pared with 14,500 a year ago, but the 
according to the weekly review of agri- 1,400 cars held by Wisconsin growers 
cultural markets issued November 28 by | was only one-third less than on Novem- 





the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture. 
The full text of the statement follows: 


Livestock is still the weak feature 
among farm products, owing mainly to 
the heavy supplies at this season. Grain 
holds fairly well lately at a level which, 
because of good crops in most countries, 
is lower than last season. Cotton has 
been gaining steadily during November 
and approaching the price of a year ago. 
Wool also shows a better tone. Poultry 
markets hold fairly well, and the same 
may be said of eggs, butter, fruits, and 
vegetables. 

There were no important changes in 
the world wheat market situation in late 
November. Trade estimates of European 
requirements were increased somewhat 
but stocks of wheat in commercial chan- 


nels are the largest on record for this | 


date with the exception of the war year 
1918. There was a very limited export 
demand for United States wheat but do- 
mestic mill buying continued fairly ac- 
tive, and prices held steady or were ad- 
vanced slightly at the principal markets. 


Corn Prices Advance 
In Mid-November 


Corn prices were a little higher in mid- 
November, but larger offerings toward 
the close of the month as a result of 
more favorable weather for marketing 
checked the advance. Industries and 
feeders continue to be the principal buy- 
ers at most markets, but exporters were 
also taking some corn. Limited offerings 
of oats and barley were readily taken 
at steady prices. A good demand for 
small stocks and limited offerings re- 
sulted in a firm feed market. 

Hay markets were holding about 
steady although demand was only mod- 
erate. Country loadings were light and 


supplies of marketable hay in producers’ | 


hands are not large. 

The cattle market at Chicago slumped 
sharply losing 50c to $2 after the middle 
of November. Receipts were excessive 
in view of the usual holiday demand for 
poultry and outside of a few loads of 
strictly choice steers of all weights noth- 
‘ing found a dependable outlet even at 
sharply lower prices. 

Dozens of loads were held over daily 
without bids and numerous loads on 
which bids had been received were held 
by their owners in anticipation of price 
improvement. The heifer trade was 
especially demoralized, this weakness 
also permeating the light yearling heifer 
and mixed yearling market. Value of 


~ 


cattle suitable for replacement purposes | 


naturally followed the break in fat steer 
prices. 


Price Strength Shown 
By Feeding Lambs 


Hog receipts for the week showed a 
large increase over the corresponding 
period a year ago. Supplies at Chicago | 
consisted largely of fairly well finished | 
butchers, the bulk of which averaged 
from 180 to 230 pounds. The fall run of | 
packing sows is apparently practically | 
over. Light lights were also compara-| 
tively scarce, but demand for these was} 
very narrow. Prices have tended slowly | 
but steadily downward in November, los- | 
ing at least 50 cents and falling well | 
under $9.00. 


Feeding lambs, under fairly broad out- 
let after the week’s opening, showed 
strength, but later reflected the bearish- 
ness in the fat lamb trade. Trade in- 
formation indicates that there may be a 
shortage of numbers of lambs on feed 
to be marketed during the next 60 or 
90 days, and feeders, realizing that the 
Colorado movement will be somewhat 
later than usual have been fairly active 
buyers of lambs with sufficient weight 
to finish out during the period between 
the close of the Corn Belt movement and 
the time when Colorado fed lambs are 
expected to reach the market. 

Fleece wools have been slow, but quo- 
tations remained firm. Greatest advance 
in asking prices has been on the finer 
grades. Best demand centered en 64’s 
and finer wools of both graded and origi- 
nal bag lots. 

Cotton prices continued to advance dur- 
ing the last half of November, with quo- 
tations well above 19 cents for spot sales 
in most Southern markets. Demand for 
spot cotton for immediate and prompt 
shipment was rather indifferent, but fair 
to good for deferred shipments from 
January on. Demand continued mostly 
for the shorter staple cottons. Some re- 
ports indicated that holders of cotton 





were inclined to sell on the recent ad-| 


vance. According to the Bureau of the 
Census, ginnings prior to November 14 
amounted to 11.3 million running bales, 
compared with 10.9 and 13.0 for corre- 
sponding periods in 1927 and 1926, re- 
spectively. Sales of spot cotton reported 


}ber 1, 1927. City dealers were getting 
| $35@45 on New York Danish type and 
}$35@40 on northern’ Danish. Barrel 
; crates of Wakefield cabbage from South 
| Carolina, holding about 80 pounds, sold 
at $2.25 in Atlanta. 

Potato growers and shippers meet in 

icago December 4 and 5 to discuss 
problems of production and marketing. 
Shipments are decreasing. The Chicago 
carlot market still ranged 80c@$1.00 per 


100 pounds on northern Round Whites | 


; and $1.60@1.80 on Idaho Russets. 


| Onion markets are somewhat unset- 
| tled, though prices are mostly well main- 
j tained. Sweet potatoes have been ad- 
|vancing. Carlot receivers quoted Vir- 
}ginia barrels higher at $1.75@3.75, with 
Virginia shipments lighter. Tennessee 
Nancy Halls sell within a range of 
$1.50@2.00. Kiln-dried yellow varieties 
from Indiana range $2.75@3.00 in Chi- 
| cago, 


More Wool Spindles 
Operated in October 


| Value of Imports of Finished 


Manufactures Show Slight 
Decline. 


Wool spindles in operation during some 
part of October numbered 1,747,806, 
| while 493,812 were idle throughout the 
month, the Department of Commerce 
stated November 28. 


Imports of raw wool during October, 
according to figures made public by 
the Department, aggregated 20,729,756 
pounds, bringing the total for the 10 
|months ended October to 208,718,187 
pounds as compared with 228,742,488 
pounds in 1927. Wool semi-manufac- 
tures received in the United States dur- 
ing October were worth $1,395,084 for 
a January-October total of $12,781,132. 
Finished manufactures received in Oc- 
| tober were valued at $5,126,046 bring- 
ing the January-October aggregate to 
| $52,424,736, as against respective 1927 
figures of $5,585,834 and $53,849,578. 
The report on machinery activity in wool 
manufactures follows in full text: 

Wide Looms More Active. 


_ The Department announces the follow- 
ing statistics on active and idle wool ma- 
|chinery for October, 1928, based on re- 
; ports reecived from 873 manufacturers, 
| operating 1,066 mills. This is exclusive 
|of 10 manufacturers, operating 14 mills, 
who failed to report for the month. Ac- 
cording to reliable textile directories for 
1928, these nonreporting mills are 
equipped with about 1,966 looms, 116 
sets of woolen cards, 110 worsted combs, 
and 187,601 spindles. 


Of the total number of looms wider 
than 50-inch reed space, 33,912, or 59.9 
per cent, were in operation for some part 
of the month of October, 1928, and 22,657 
were idle throughout the month. The ac- 
tive machine-hours reported for wide 
looms for the month of October, formed 
67.3 per cent of the single-shift capacity; 
as compared with 59.1 per cent for the 
month of September, 1928, and 66.4 per 
cent for October, 1927. 


Of the total number of looms of 50-inch 
| reed space or less covered by the reports 
|for October, 1928, 9,437, or 66 per cent, 
| were in operation at some time during 
|the month, and 4,855 were idle through- 
|out the month. The active machine-hours 
| for these looms represented 65.8 per cent 
|of the single-shift capacity; as against 
|53.3 per cent in the preceding month 
|and 67 per cent in October, 1927. 


The number of carpet and rug looms 
reported for October, 1928, was 9,791 of 
which 6,512, or 66.5 per cent, were in 
;operation for some part of the month, 
and 3,279 were idle throughout the 
;}month. The active machine-hours re- 
ported for these looms represented 67 
per cent of the single-shift capacity of the 
|looms, as compared with 61.9 per cent 
in September, 1928, and 63.9 per cent 
in October, 1927. 

Report on Spinning Spindles. 

Of the total number of woolen spindles 
reported in October, 1928, 1,747,806, or 
| 78 per cent, were in operation for some 
| part of the month, and 493,812 were idle 
| throughout the., month, The active 
| woolen-spindle hours reported for this 
month represented 88.1 per cent of the 
single-shift capacity; as compared with 
80.3 per cent in September, 1928, and with 
| 82.1 per cent in October, 1927. 

The number of worsted spindles in 
{operation during October, 1928, was 
1,674,613 or 66.2 per cent of the total, 
j}and the number idle was 855,093. The 
|active worsted-spindle hours were equal 
to 68.2 per cent of the single-shift ca- 
| pacity. 
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Regulations Outlined |U7seasonably Cold Period in Southeast 
Said to Have Damaged Tender Vegetation 


For Standard Baskets; 


State Laws Which Conflict 
With Federal Act Declared 
To Be Inoperative. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


vegetables, when such commodities are 
sold in baskets meeting 1ts requirements. 
This means that no State law which is 
in any way in conflict with the Federal 
Act, either in the matter of prescribed 


| weights or dimension specifications, can 


be enforced as to fruits and vegetables 
sold in hampers and baskets which com- 
ply with that act. 

The Standard Container Act of 1928, 
passed during the last session of Con- 
gress, fixes standards for hampers, 
round-stave baskets and splint baskets 
for fruits and vegetables, and for other 
purposes. Administration of the law is 
|in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
which Bureau is also administering the 





in 10 designated markets for the week| worsted-spindle hours represented 61.5 | 
ended November 24 amounted to 268,817) per cent of the capacity; and in October, | 


bales, compared with 163,296 the previous 
week and 150,469 for the same week last | 
season. Exports for the week ended| 
November 23 amounted to 267,878 bales, | 
compared with 154,503 fer the corre-| 
sponding week in 1927. 

Butter markets have been in a steady 
to firm position during recent weeks. 
Production is running ahead of last year 
by a fair margin, and receipts at the 
markets have reflected this. Although 
there have been some recent indications 
of a growing steadiness in the cheese 
market situation, the general outlook is 
weak because of heavy productions and 
holdings. 


Little Change Shown 
In General Markets 


The general markets have shown little 
change except a tendency for receipts to 
fall below last year. There is apparently 
a reflection of the smaller number of 
laying flocks on farms this fall. Inter- 
mediate grades show unusual and ex- 
treme ranges. Supplies of turkeys from 
Texas and Oklahoma points are reported 

Peas less than last season. althouvh this 


may be made up somewhat by heavier|from the other sections of the United | dimensions of which are such*as to give ;be obtained from the Department of Ag- 


supplies from Northwest States. De- 


1927, 74.4 per cent. 

Of the total number of sets of cards 
reported for October, 1927, 5,442, or 80 
per cent, were in operation at some time 


| Act of 1916 to fix standards for Climax 
baskets for grapes and other fruits and 
vegetables, and to fix standards for bhas- 
{kets and other containers for small 
|fruits, berries, and vegetables, and for 
| other purposes. 


The new législation defines standard | 


jhampers and round-stave baskets for 
fruits and vegetables to be of the fol- 
|lowing capacities: 


two bushels. For the purpose cf the act 


'a bushel, standard dry measure, has a 
leapacity of 2150.42 cubic inches. 


Standard splint Laskets for fruits and 
vegetables, under the act, shall be the 
four-quart basket, eight-quart basket, 


W eekly Sumnesirsy of Weather Shows Mild Conditions Pre- 
vailed Over Western Grazing Areas. 


Unseasonably cold wveather in the more 


southeastern States with heavy frost 
well southward over the Florida Penin- 


conditions except in the Northeast con- ; 
tinued favorable in general for outdoor 
operations, according to the weekly | 
weather and crop bulletin issued No- 
vember 28 by the Weather Bureau, De- | 
|partment of Agriculture. 

Mild open weather over the great west- | 
ern grazing areas, it was stated, was | 
favorable for stock interests, while 
|weather was much better for corn har- 
vesting, although in sections of the cot- 
ton belt it caused slow advance in pick- 


cold and dampness. 

The general summary of the weather 
report follows in full text: 

The succession of depressions over the 

















jVrwmpeay Increases Tariff 
On Automobile Accessories 
| automotive products 

; accessories on Novemb 


| The pvresent rate of 
accessories is therefore 55 per cent ad 
valorem on a fixed valuation by the 


import duty on 
{ 








i Southwest 
'dominated the weather of last week gave|amounts in the Pacific Northwest. 


the jin the Northwest, but a second “high”| ever, 


ing the remainder of the crop, due to | peratures continued over the eastern half | 


; Southeast, amd again there was a sharp 


;and northern Florida. 


Uruguay’s increased import duty on j important. 
was extended to|in the Northeastern States westward to| wise the soil is generally well supplied. 
er 20, the Depart- | Michigan and southward to West Vir- 
One-eighth bushel,; ment of Commerce was advised Novem- | ginia during the early part of the week | 
In September, 1928, the active|one-fourth bushel, one and one-fomth|ber 28 by the Commercial Attache, C. C. and again near the close, when snowfall! 
bushels, one and one-hai* bushels, and: Brooks. The report follows in full text: |extended southward to northern and 


|light, in the Southwest 
) Uruguayan customs -authorities, !North Pacific 








not as low as has occurred previously 
this fall. 

Precipitation, in general, was very 
scanty. An area in the Northeast, ex- 
itending westward to the Lake region and 
southward to the Virginias, had light to 
moderate amounts and a few stations in 
the west Gulf area had some rain; else- 
where east of the Rocky Mountains prac- 
tically no precipitatiom occurred. To the 
? ., Westward there was also little or no 
and interior valleys which|rainfall, except for light to moderate 








way at the beginning of the current pe-|} The unseasonably cold weather in the 


Cine ilidinn ant vail tan tellin and | Sula damaged tender vegetation, while |riod to high pressure over the South-|more southeastern States, which brought 


west, with lower temperatures in the|freezing temperatures to the Gulf coast 
Eastern and Southern States. By the)and heavy frost well southward over 
morning of the 2ist the “high” had\the Florida Peninsula, resulted in dam- 
drifted eastward over the Gulf districts,;age to tender vegetation—such as beans, 
attended by much colder weather in the| peppers, and eggplants—southward to 
Southeast, with the line of freezing ex-:the Okeechobee district in Florida, while 
tending into northern Florida. some tender truck crops were nipped 

In the meantime it had become warmer'farther north. Little harm resulted, how- 
to the hardier warieties, such as 
advanced from the northern Rocky Moun-|Celery, lettuce, and cabbage. There was 
tain sections to the Southeast about the|also some damage by freezing tempera- 


i f the riod, and subnormal tem-' tures, to cane buds and eyes in Louisiana 
manes 9 een eee ee coy and frost did some harm in the Santa 


Clara and Imperial Valleys of California. 
Otherwise there was little effect from 
qi the cold. ‘ 

| Except in the Northeast, the generally 
|fair weather was favorable for outdoor 
operations and seasonable farm work 
made good advance, although fields were 
still too wet in portions of the interior 
where heavy rains occurred last week. 
ae : Moisture is needed in the south Atlantic 
Precipitation during the week was un-! and east Gulf sections, and locally in the 
Light rains or snow occurred| Southwest and far Northwest, but other- 


of the country, but warmer prevailed over 
the western half. 

Toward the close of the week a thir 
“high” moved from the Northwest to the 


drop in temperature over the central and| 
eastern portions of the country, with; 
subfreezing Weather to the Georgia coast 


iThe mild, open weather over the great 
western grazing,yareas was generally 
favorable for stock interests, with much 
range open and extensive grazing. There 
| was but little snow cover at the close 
generally of the week, except that a moderate 
and along the} amount was on the ground in northern 
Coast; otherwise the} and western New York and the western 
weather was generally fair. upper Lake region, while the mild 

The week, @s a whole, was abnormally; weather in the western mountain sec- 


southwestern Virginia, At the same time 
there was some precipitation, 


American Exports 
(f Farm Implements 


Reach Highest Level 


Value for Ten Months of 
1928 Already Greater 
Than Amount Ever 

Reached in Year. 











Exports of agricultural _implements 
from the United States during the first 
10 months of 1928 have reached a total 


of $99,228.540, the Department of Com- , 


merce stated November 28. 

This amount is already $10,000,000 
greater than the amount ever reache 
for exports during an entire year, * 
cording to the Agricultural Implemen 
Division of the Department. The state- 
ment follows in full text: . 

Larger exports of agricultural imple- 
ments from this country have been made 
during almost every month during the 
current year. The largest item exported 
was wheel tractors which amounted to 
53.980 machines valued at $37,413,709. 
This comprised approximately 41 per 
cent of the total exports for this period. 
The total for combines for the 10 months 
was 7,066 machines valued at $10,116,- 
281, which was a considerable increase 
over the shipments for the same period 
in 1927—4,648 machines valued at $5,- 
410,601. ; 

October shipments showed a large in- 
crease over those last year; they 
amounted to $9,045.968, an increase of 





during the month, while 1,360 were idle 
throughout the month. The active ma- |} 
}chine-hours for cards were equal to 92.6 
per cent of the single-shift capacity in|quart basket, standard dry measure, a 
October, 1928; 85.3 per cent in Septem- | quart standard dry measure having a ca- 
| ber. 1928; and 83.5 per cent in October, | pacity of 67.2 cubic inches. 
1927. Must Conform to Specifications, 
| Of the combs reported for October,| The legislation requires chat “no 
1928, 1,889, or 70.7 per cent, were in op-| manufacturer shall manufacture ham- 
|eration for some part of the month, and /| pers, round-stave baskets, or splint bas- 
| 784 were idle during the month. The ac- | kets for fruits and vegetables unless 
tive machine-hours for this month were|the dimension specifications for such 
equal to 82.1 per cent of the single-shift | (containers) shall have been submitted 
capacity; as compared with 73.6 per cent |to and approved by the S»cretary of \g- 
in September, 1928; and 87.6 per cent in jriculture.” Also, that “it shall be un- 
October, 1927. |lawful to manufacture ‘cr sale or ship- 
Of the total number of looms, cards,| ment, to offer for sale, to sell, to offer 
combs, and spindles, in operation for Oc- | for shipment, or to ship, hampers, round- 
tober, 1928, there were reported active,| stave baskets or splint baskets fer fruits 
respectively; 62.6, 54.1, 65.5, and 63.4|and vegetables, either filled or unfilled, 
per cent from the New England States;|or parts >f such hampers, round-stave 
26.7, 30, 32.1, and 26.4 per cent from) baskets, or splint baskets that do not 
the Middle Atlantie States; 0.9, 1.8, 0.1,/comply with this act.” 
and 1 per cent from the Pacific Coast| The Department regulations declare 
States; and 9.8, 14.1 2.3, and 9.2 per cent|that a basket or hamper the gross 


twelve-quart basket, sixieen-quart bas- 
ket, twenty-quart basket, and thirty-two 





j States. | to the untrained eye the appearance of 


= ! $ € 3 . . . . 
Use of! Mineral Oil cold east of the Mississippi River and in 
much of the Southwest, but was much 


In Foods Is Prohibited 'warmer than normal in the Northwestern 
| [Continued from Page 1.] 





been substituted wholly or in part for 
the article. the weekly mean temperatures . were 

Products containing mineral oil in- '!from 6 degrees to as much and 12 de- 
tended for the cure, mitigation or pre- {grees below the seasonal average, the 
vention of disease are drugs within the | greatest departures from normal bein 


ginia and Kentucky southward where 


act, and should be plainly and conspicu-_ tricts, 
ously labeled as such. No unwarranted Abnormally Cold 


therapeutic claims should appear upon 
\In East ared Southwest 


the labels or be made otherwise in con- 
nection with the sale of such products. | On the other hand, the northern Great 
= ~'Plains experienced an unusually warm 


a greater or lesser capacity than that week for the season, the temperatures 
iof a standard container, or which is not ‘averaging from 6 degrees to as much 








readily distinguishable from ahother jas 12 degrees above normal, while most 
standard container, is of deceptive ap-/|sections west of the Rocky Mountains 
| pearance. had moderate excesses. Freezing weather 


Copies of the regulations which de- reported from first-order stations as far 
fine the capacity and appearance of con- south as the east Gulf coast and northern 
|tainers, toleiances and variations may ; Florida, but the lowest temperature ex. 
\perienced during the week—4 degrees 
| above zero at Bismark, N. Dak.—was 





riculture, Washington, D. C, 


States. It was especially cold from Mia 


tions resulted in considerable melting of 
the previous deposit. , 


Conditions Favorable 


For Outdoor Operations 

Sm all Grain.—Weather conditions 
continued generally favorable for winter 
wheat in the principal producing area, 


ldefinition of that term set up by the |in the south Atlantic and east Gulf dis,|though growth was considerably retarded 


by cool weather in the eastern part of 
the belt. In the western portion satis- 
factory advance continued, with the soil 
in excellent condition, though local areas 
in the lower Missouri Valley have an 
excess of moisture, by reason of the re- 
cent heavy rains. Comditions were less 
‘avorable in the Pacific Northwest where 
growth was slow and moisture is still 
badly meeded in some sections, especially 
‘in eastern Washington. Winter grains 
need rain also in the south Atlantic area 
northward to Maryland, and in some 
Gulf sections, 

Corn.and Cotton.—Much better weather 
for gathering corn than prevailed re- 


more than $3,000,000. Shipments for 
October also showed an increase over 
September, the exports in the” latter 


months of the year show a large sSeason- 
able decrease in shipments; the present 
figures for October, however, indicate a 
reversal of this situation, which may be 
attributed largely to the great increase 
in exports of wheel tractors, o£ which 
13,114 were exported during October, 
nearly three times the shipments last 
year. Exports of combines also showed 
a large increase over those in October, 
1927, but there were decreases in other 
important items including plows, _har- 
vesters and binders, and threshers: 


amon 


cently was experienced, as the week in 
the principal producing section was nearly 
rainless, while the freezing weather was 
fevorable for drying. Iowa experienced 
the best week of the season for husking, 
though soft fields caused some retarda- 
tion before the freeze. The housing of 
the corn is now well along, or about 
completed in most sections. 

Picking the remaining cotton crop 
made rather slow advance in the more 
western and northwestern portions of 
the belt, because of cool weather and 
wet fields, although the week was gen- 
erally fair. In Arkansas conditions were 
favorable and picking made good prog- 
ress, with considerable still to pick in 
some east-central and northern portions 
of the State. East of the Mississippi 
River harvest has been nearly completed. 


Weather Suitable 


For Gathering Corn 

Miscellaneous Crops.— Pastures made 
poor progress in central Gulf districts 
and they need rain in Virginia, but are 
in good to excellent condition for the 
season in the Ohio Valley and Lake re- 
gion. Ranges were still affording some 
feed in the northern Great Plains, while 
in the northern Rocky Mountain section 
they were mostly open, with practically 
no feeding necessary. Ranges were good, 
and some excellent,:in parts of the South- 
west, but precipitation is needed in the 
Great Basin, with feed poor in the east- 
ern part, due to the droughty autumn. 
Pastures are improving in California, 
Livestock are still generally good, al- 
though there was some suffering from 
cold in Colorado and the Southwest; 
lambing is beginning in California under 
favorable conditions. 

There was some injury by frost to 
winter truck in the South, especially in 
| Florida, where beans, peppers, egeg plants, 
and other truck were killed where not 
protected. Rain is needed in Texas, and 
in California there was some frost dam- 
age to tomatu vines, pea blossoms and 
pods, and to late melons. Considerable 
tobacco was stripped in Kentucky, but 
this work is awaiting case weather in 
Wisconsin. There was some injury to 
cane buds and eyes in Louisiana, espe- 
cially in the northern cane region, but 
seed cane was mostly saved and excellent 
|} weather for harvest prevailed. Sugar 
beets are about all dug. Citrus need rain 
badly in Florida, with some dropping re- 
ported, but the cooler weather improved 
color and hastened maturity; navel or- 
ange picking it at peak in the San Joa- 
quin Valley of California. 


~ 








Strawberries 
in December? 


CERTAINLY ... if your fancy 
should so dictate. A guest here 
is never told that something or 
other is “‘out-of-season.” The 
Statistics of 7,500 meals a day are 
not nearly so interesting as the 
meals thernselves.. The fame of 
the Waldorf’s menus has been 
justly earned in the third of a 
century it has catered to the 
appetites of Kings, Queens, 
Princes . and their royal 
highnesses, the United States 
citizen and his wift. 





Under the same 
general management 


The Willard 


Washington 
The Bellevue-Stratford 
Philadelphia 


Reservations may be made at any 
one far either of the other two, 


The 
Waldorf-Astoria 


Fifth Avenue, 33rd and 34th Streets 
New York 
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‘Efforts Made in West 


To Prevent Spread of 
Mountain Pine Beetle 


Decides 


Government to 
Abandon Areas in National 
Forests to Protect 


Other Districts. 


[Continues from Page 1.] 
tain pine beetle across the gap from the 
Beaverhead National Forest to a group 
of national forests with Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, in Wyoming, as a nucleus. 
Government controlled land in the lat- 
ter group, the Department said, includes 


the Gallatin, Madison, Targhee, and Te- 
ton National Forests, and the Yellow- 
stone National Park. 

Lodgepole pine in the areas concerned, 
the Department stated, is used chiefly 
for construction timber, railway ties, 
mine props, and extensively locally for 
farm purposes. The heaviest infestation 
of Dendroctonus monticalae is on the 
western side of the Great Divide. 

Surveys of the Bureau of Entomology, 
the Department stated, first found the 
mountain pine beetle killing lodgepole 

ine in the vicinity of Swan Lake on the 
Piathead National Forest in Montana 
jm 1909. From there, the Department 
stated, the infestation gradually spread 
up the Swap River, across the Black- 
foot, and thus into the Bitterroot Na- 
tional Forest, still om the western slope 
of the Great Divide. ; 

From.there, it was explained, the epi- 
demic spread to the east of the Conti- 
nental Divide on into the Big Hole River 
on the Beaverhead National Forest. At 

resent the pests are threatening the 
ational Forests including and grouped 
round the Yellowstone National Park. 
Cost Said to be Prohibitive. 

Prohibitive cost of control measures 
to the west of the Yellowstone National 
Park area, the Department pointed out, 
is shown in one spot of the Bitterroot 
National Forest. A block in that forest 
of approximately four square miles in- 
dicated an infestation of 303,000 trees 
during the attack of 1928. It would cost 
$2 a tree to control the mountain pine 
beetles in that one block. 

In May and June, 1927, the Depart- 
ment said, $50,000 was devoted to con- 
trol. In the corresponding period of 
1928 the Forest Service fought the in- 
sects ata cost of $100,000. 

Next year the Forest Service, it was 
stated, plans to abandon control, except 


-in protection of the Gallatin, Madison, 


Targhee and Teton National Forests and 
the Yellowstone National Park. The 
Service plans to surround this area on 
the threatened portions with a constant 
and complete survey. 
Infested Trees Tagged. : 

Trees in the forests under reconnais- 
sance, it was stated, are spotted by the 
pitch tubes adhering to the bark. Each 
tree is tagged with a white tag. These 
labels call the attention of crews of from 
three to five men to the trees. 

The crews, it was explained, fell the 


| too late for such benefits, 


Expenditure by Alien of Sale Proceeds 
Of Seized Property Clarified in Ruling Held to Be Entities 





Bureau of Internal Revenue Holds Involuntary Conver- 
sion Benefits of Statute Do Not Accrue. 





Bureau oF INTERNAL REVENUE. 

ERAL MEMORANDUM 5148. 

The general counsel, Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue, construing the provisions 
of the Trading with the Enemy Act in 
relation to Section 112 of the Revenue 
Act of 1928, has held that’ the expendi- 
ture by an alien of the proceeds of the 
sale of property 15 months after its re- 
turn to him by the Alien Property Cus- 
todian cannot be said to be an expendi- 
ture “forthwith upon the return of the 


it impossible under the facts stated for 
the alien to avail himself of the involun- 
tary conversion benefits of the Trading 
with the Enemy Act. 


It was the general counsel’s ruling 
also that where the expenditure was 
establishment 
| of a replacement fund also was too late. 
| The full text of the memorandum opin- 
| ion follows: 

An opinion is rquested with respect 
| to the provisions of Section 24(d), Trad- 
with the Enemy Act, as amended, and 
Article VI of Treasury Decision 4168. 
The taxpayer, a nonresident alien, pur- 
| chased in January, 1915, through certain 
brokers, wool intended by the taxpayer 
for use by him in the manufacture of 
woolen goods. Through inability to ob- 
tain shipping facilities, the goods re- 
mained in @ New York warehouse, for 
the account of the M Bank, until war 
| ensued between the United States and 
the German Empire. The wool was 
seized by the Alien Property Custodian, | 
and in due course sold by him. 
ceeds of such sale were, in their entirety, 
returned to the taxpayer by the Alien| 
Property Custodian in June, 1927. 


this factual basis the taxper requests | Various 


an opinion upon the following issues: | 


GEn- | 


| 
fund (described in subdivision (b) of | 


|this article.”’ ’ 


proceeds.” That opinion, therefore, made | 


Language the equivalent of that quoted 
will be found in all of the provisions 
of the Revenue Acts and the regulations 
thereunder in respect of involuntary con- 
versions. (Sections 214(a)12 and 234(a) 
14, Revenue Actrof 1921; section 203(b)5, 
Revenue Acts of 1924 and 1926; and sec: | 
tion 112(f), Revenue Act of 1928. See; 
also article 261, Regulations 62, and arti- 
cle 1579, Regulations 65 and 69.) | 

The first question submitted is: | 

(a) May the claimant now purchase | 
wool, similar in kind and purpose to that | 
which was seized, and by this purchase 
avail himself of the benefits of section 


| 24(d) of the Trading with the Enemy | 


| come realized by the owners of the prop- 


| property had not been seized by the Alien 


Upon| voluntary conversion provisions of the 


Act, as amended? ' 

The position of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue has consistently been that in- 
come received by the Alien Property 
Custodian was subject to taxation as in- 


erty in the same manner as though the 


Property Custodian; that the income tax 
was computable and payable upon the 
basis in entire accord with the provisions 
of the various Revenue Acts; and that 
the involuntary conversion provisions of 
those Acts and of the regulations pre- 
scribed thereunder were entirely: appli- | 
cable to sales or exchanges of property | 
by the Alien Property Custodian, (See 
I. T. 2073, C. B. III-2, 73, modified but} 
not overruled by I. T. 2412, C. B. VII-1,) 
219. (At all times on and after the date | 
when the proceeds of the sale were re-| 





Pro-|turnable to the taxpayer, the Bureau of | 


Internal Revenue recognized the right of 
the taxpayer to avail himself of the in- | 
Revenue Acts and regulations. 
Section 24(d) thus merely gave express | 


“(a) May the claimant now purchase | statutory approval to the existing prac- | 


wool, similar in kind and purpose to that| tice of the Bureau 
which was seized, and by this purchase | 47 ‘ 
avail itself of the benefits of Section | teturne 


24(d) of the Trading with the Enemy | 
Act, as amended ? | 


“(b) May the claimant now set up a 
replacement fund and thereby avail it-| 
self of the benefits of said section?” 

The applicable provisions of the law | 
and the regulations require notice. Sec- 
tion 24, Trading with the Enemy Act, as 
amended (as amended by the Settlement | 
|of War Claims Act of 1928, effective | 
March 10, 1928), provides, inter alia, as| 
follows: 

“(d) Any property sold or exchanged 
by the Alien Broperty§ Custodian 
(whether before or after the date of the! 
enactment of the Settlement of War'| 
Claims Act of 1928) shall be considered 
as having been compulsorily or involun- | 
tarily converted, within the meaning of) 
the income, excess-profits, and war-prof- | 
its tax laws and regulations; and the| 
provisions of such laws and regulations | 
relating to such a conversion shall (un- 
der regulations prescribed by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue with the | 
approval of the Secretary of the Treas- | 
ury) apply in the case of the proceeds 


| Decision 4168) are expressly conditioned 


| that the proceeds of the involuntary con- 


|scribed by the Commissioner with the 
lapproval of the Secretary, expended.” 


trees, cut the infested boles into log | of such sale or exchange. For the pur- 
lengths, and with horses skid them_into | pose of determining whether the pro- 
piles. The piles are then burned. Some | ceeds of such conversion have been ex- 
trees that stand well alone are burned | pended within such time as will entitle! 
standing by piling brush round the bases, | the taxpayer to the benefits of, such laws | 
or throwing oil over them, and then ig- | and regulations relating to such a con- 
niting them. In the past about 10 per | version, the date of the return of the 
cent of the infested timber has been | proceeds to the person entitled thereto 
disposed of in this way. shall be considered as the date of the 
Firing the trees, it was explained, kills | conversion. 
@ll the beetles under the bark, This pre-| “(f) The benefits of Subsections (c), | 
vents them multiplying in the bark and | (qd), and (e) shall be extended to the | 
coming out and attacking other green | taxpayer if claim therefor is filed before | 
trees. . the expiration of the period of limitations | 
Dendroctonus Monticalae, the Depart- | properly applicable thereto, or before the 
ment stated, come from the dead trees | expiration of six months after the date 
in August. During the same month they | of the enactment of the Settlement of 
bore through and round under the bark of | War Claims Act of 1928, whichever date 


|whether an expenditure, occasioned by 
|the desire or intention apparently first 


; and its provisions | 
of course, as applicable to property 
d before the enactment of the Set- 
tlement of War Claims Act of 1928 as 
they are to property returned thereafter. 

All of the involuntary conversion pro- 
visions (whether contained in the vari- 
ous Revenue Acts, the various ‘regula- 
tions under those Acts, or in Treasury 


upon the satisfaction of the requirement 
version (the sale or exchange by the 


Alien Property Custodian) be “forth-} 
with in good faith, under regulations pre- 


(Sections 214(a)12 and 234(a)14, Rev- 
enue Act of 1921; section 203(b)5, Rev- 
enue Acts of 1924 and 1926; and sec- 
tion 112(f), Revenue Act of 1928. See 
also article 261, Regulations 62, and .ar- 
ticle 1579, Regulations 65 and 69.) Or, 
as Article VI(a), Treasury Decision 
4168, expresses the requirement, apply- 
ing it to the precise circumstanges of 
sales by the Alien Property Custodian: 
“If the owner of the property thus sold 
or exchanged, forthwith apon the return 
of the proceeds (or such part thereof 
as is returned) of the sale or exchange 
to him, in good faith expends such pro- 
ceeds.” The requirement is not for mere 
expenditure in one of the specified modes; 
it is for expenditure by him who owned 
the property when sold (1) forthwith 
upon the return of the“ proceeds of the 
sale or exchange to him, and (2) in good 
faith. It is unnecessary here to consider 





manifested 15 months aiter the return of 
the proceeds, can be said to be an ex- 
penditure in good faith. Whether or not 
such an expenditure made upon an after- 
thought is an expenditure in good faith, 
it is obvious that the requirement of ex- 
penditure “forthwith upon the return of 
the proceeds * * * of the sale or ex- 


Installment Notes 


green trees. 
Lay Eggs Under Bark. : 

Under the bark they lay eggs, which 
come out as grubs. The next year the 
new beetles start all over. Each tree 
killed furnishes enough new beetles to at- 
tack and kill from 2 to 10 trees. 

The mountain pine beetle, it was ex- 
plained, is a small, black, hard-shelled in- 
sect, rarely more than a quarter of an 
inch long. It attacks several species of 
pine by boring holes through the bark 
and long tunnels under the bark, these 
tunnels girdling the tree and causing its 
early death. The insect is one of the 
most destructive of four or five so-called 
Pine beetles that attack pine timber 
throughout the Western States. 





Liability for Damage 


To Vessel Is Argued 


Ship Was Transferred to Fed- 
eral Service During War. 


The question whether a ship owner 
May recover under the Emergency Ship- 
ping Act of 1917 when, the Shipping 
Board having threatened to requisition 
his vessel, the owner canceled a charter 
party he had entered into and took on 
2 cargo of wheat for the Government, 
was argued in the Supreme Court of the 
United States om November 28. This 

uestion arises im the case of United 

tates vy. Amos D. Carver et al., No. 78. 

According to the briefs filled by the 
Government in this case, the respondents 
were the owners of the ship “Betsy 
Ross” and had _entered into a charter 
party with the utual Chemical Com- 
pany of America whereby the respond- 
ents agreed to pick up a cargo of chrome 
ore from New Caledonia and to trans- 
port it to New York or Baltimore at a 
stipulated freight. 

fter completing a voyage to Mel- 
bourne, Australia, the ship was about 
to leave for New Caledonia for its cargo 
of chrome ore, the brief states, when 
the Australian authorities refused to 
grant clearance to the master of _ the 
Betsy Ross” pending the outcome of 
discussions then pending between the 
United States, EXngland, and Australia 
as to the requirement that Arerican- 
owned vessels should return to America 
laden with wheat. 

While these negotiations were pend- 
ing, the brief adds, the owners received 
a message from _ the Commonwealth 
Shipning Board advising them to load 
with wheat and not chrome ore. The 
owners made various attempts to have 
their vessel clear the port of Melbourne, 
but every attempt was thwarted by the 
Australian authorities, the brief adds, 
s\ending a decision being reached by the 

nited States Shipping Board that the 


is the later. The benefits of Subsection 
(d) shall also be extended to the tax- 


payer if claim therefor is filed before! 


the expiration of six months after the 
return of the proceeds.” 

Article VI, Treasury Decision 4168, 
provides, inter alia, as follows: 

“(a) Computation of tax.—In the case 
| of any property sold or exchanged by the 
| Alien Property Custodian, no gain or loss 
shall be recognized, for the purposes of 
the income, war-profits, and excess-profits 
tax law, if the owner of the property 
thus sold or exchanged, ‘forthwith upon 
the return of the proceeds (or such part 
| thereof as is returned) of the sale or ex- 
change to him, in good faith expends 
such proceeds’ in the acquisition of other 
property similar or related in service or 
use to the property sold or exchanged, 
or in the acquisition of control of a cor- 

poration owning such other property, or 
if the establishment of a replacement 








vessel would be ordered to abandon her 
chrome-ore charter and return to the 
United States with a cargo of wheat. 
The vessel remained idle, for a month 
and then the owners entered into a 
charter party with the United States 
Food Administration Grain Corporation, 
which provided that the “Betsy Ross” 
should load wheat at Melbourne for New 
York. This cargo was brought to New 
York and the freight, amounting to $63,- 
784, was paid by the United States. 
The respondents appealed to the 
United States Shipping Board for just 
compensation for the cancellation of their 
contract with the Mutual Chemical Com- 
|pany. The Shipping Board disallowed 
this claim but when the case came be- 
fore the Court of Claims, $113,216 was 
allowed for such cancellation. It is from 





appealed. 

Solicitor General Mitchell contended 
for the Government that the United States 
did not in fact requisition the vessel, nor 
requisition her vse, The owners of the 
vessel preferred to make a contract at a 
stipulated freight to carry wheat and 
they cannot be heard to complain for 
their own voluntary act. 

If the United States had compelled the 
owners to turn over the vessel or the 
use of the vessel, the owners might have 
succeeded in recovering the amount of 
the difference between the Government 


General pointed out. 

The Court of Claims is in error, the 
Solicitor General argued, when it adopts 
the theory that the Shipping Board had 
suspended and then cancelled the re- 
spondents‘ contract for the carriage of 
the ore because subdivision (b) of the 
Act of June 15, 1917, authorized only 
| the modification, suspension, cancellation, 
or requisitioning of contracts for the 








contract and the one they had with the | 
Mutual Chemical Company. the Solicitor | 


this decision that the United States has | * 


| rectly. 
jin view of the nature of the act re- 


change to him” must k2 satisfied. Funk 
& Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary 
defines “‘forthwith” as follows: 

“1, Without delay; “immediately; di- 
2. Law—within a reasonable time 


auired; with all couvenient dispatch; 
|usually, within 24 hours.” 
It is the opinion of this office that the 





Every citizen 





| [Continued on Page 10, Column 1.) | : 








‘lindividual and Estate 


For Taxing Purposes 








General Counsel’s Memoran- 
dum Overrules Two Pre- 
vious Opinions on 
Question. 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. GEN-| 
ERAL COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 5060. 





The General Counsel, Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, has given an opinion that | 
an individual and his estate must be | 
treated as separate and distinct taxable | 
entities, and he therefore said that two 
previous rulings of the Bureau must be | 
regarded as overruled. The present view | 
follows the pronouncement of the Court | 
of Claims of the United States in the | 
suit of Nichols, et al., v. United States | 
(The United States Daily, yearly index | 


page 434, Vol. II), in which certiorari |- 


was denied by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. | 

The following is the full text of the| 
memorandum opinion: 

An opinion is requested as to the basis | 
for determining gain or loss in the case | 
of installment notes originally received 
by a decedent and collected by the estate 
of the decedent or by his next kin after 
the distribution of the notes to them 
by the estate. In one case presented the 
decedent died in January, 1923, while 
in the other case the date of death was | 
in November, 1920. It is contended, re- | 
lying upon I. T. 2206 and Solicitor’s 
Memorandum 3256, that the basis of the | 
notes to the estate or next of kin is the | 
same as it would have been had the de- 
cedent not died and the notes had been 
collected by him. 


Based on Court Rulings. 

In view of the decision of the Court 
of Claims in the case of Nichols et al. 
v. United States (64 Ct. Cl. 241), in 
which certiorari was denied by the United 
States Supreme Court on April 16, 1928, 
and the fact that the Department is now 
following the decision in that case (see 
T. D. 4177, supra), I. T. 2206 and Solici- 
tor’s Memorandum 3256 must be regarded 
as overruled, and an individual and his 
estate must be treated as separate and 
distinct taxable entities in determining 
the income of the estate as distinguished 
from the individual’s income during his 
lifetime. 


The basis of the installment notes un- | 
der consideration for the purpose of de- 
termining gain or loss to the estate of 
the decedent or to his next of kin would 
be the same as if the notes were ordi- 
nary tangible property or as if the notes 





| had originally been acquired by the de- 


cedent in a transaction the entire profits 
from which were returned as taxable in- 
come by the decedent. As to such basis, 
see Section 702 of the Revenue Act of 
1928 and Treasury Decision 4177, supra; 
Section 113(a)5 of the Revenue Act of 
1928; Section 204(a)5 of the Revenue 
Acts of 1926 and 1924; and Section 
202(a)3 of the Revenue Act of 1921. 

If, in the return of the decedent’s 
estate or in the return of any of the 





expenditure by the taxpayer 15 months 
after the return of the proceeds of the 
sale to him can not be said, within the 
meaning ordinarily attached to the words 
in commoon speech, to be an expenditure 
“forthwith upon the return of the pro- 
ceeds * * * of the sale or exchange to 
him.” Nor does this office believe that 
the language used in the various laws 
and regulations relating to involuntary 
conversion is to be construed in other 
than its ordinary sense. Hence, the dn- 
swer to the first question submitted must 
be “No.” 

The second question submitted is: 

“(b) May the claimant now set up a 
“replacement fund and thereby avail him- 
self of the benefits of said section?” 
_ If expenditure in actual replacement 
is now too late, obviously expenditure 
in the establishment of a replacement 
fund at this time is also too late. The 
answer to the second question must, 
therefore, be “No.” 





Permanent roads are a 
good investment — 
not an expense 


America Must Have 
More and Wider 


Paved Highways 


Almost every section of the 
United States is confronted by 
a traffic problem. 


Month by month this prob- 
lem is becoming more and more 
serious. 


If the motor vehicle is to con- 
tinuegiving the economic service 
of which it is capable, we must 
have more Concrete highways 
and widen those near large cen- 
ters of population. 


should discuss 


highway needs of his commu- 
‘nity with his local authorities. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Union Trust Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 


cA National Organization 
to Improve and Extend t 


Offices in 32 Cities 


Uses of Concrete 
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Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 





Library-lndex and File Cards; approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 





XCISE TAXES: Tobacco: Cigars: 


Amended.—The classification label may be reduced in size or affixed 


elsewhere than on the front of certain 


Regulations 8, Article 86, amended accordingly.—Bureau of Internal Rev- 
(T. D. 4250.)—Yearly Index Page 2409, Col. 5 (Volume III.) 


enue. 


XCISE TAXES: 


‘obacco: Labels: 
label used to seal a package for export must be readily distinguishable 
Regulations 738 amended accordingly.— 
(T. D. 4249.)—Yearly Index Page 2409, Col. 6 


Tobacco: 


from an internal revenue stamp. 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
(Volume ITI.) 


GAIN OR LOSS: 
Property: 1918 and Subsequent 


Basis of Determination: 


or loss in the case of installment notes originally received by a decedent 
and collected by the estate of the decedent or by his next kin after the dis- 
tribution of the notes to them by the estate as stated by I. T. 2206 and 
solicitor’s memorandum 3256 must be regarded as overruled in view of Treas- 
ury Decision 4177.—Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
Index Page 2409, Col. 4 (Volume III.) 
Conversion: 
—The expenditure by an alien'of the proceeds of the sale of property 
seized by the Alien Property Custodian 15 months after their return to him 
can not. be said to be an expenditure “forthwith upon the return of the 
proceeds” so as to entitle him to avail himself of the involuntary conver- 
sion benefits of section 24(d) of the Trading With the Enemy Act, as 
amended; and where expenditure in actual replacement was too late for such 
benefits, expenditure in the establishment of a replacement fund also was 
too late—Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


AIN OR LOSS: Recognition: 


Page 2409, Col. 2 (Volume III.) 


disposition of other cases.—Extract 
Internal Revenue. 


Method Modified for Fixing 
Labels on Cigar Packages 





| BurEAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. TREAS- 


urY DECISION 4250. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
amended Article 86 of Regulations 8, re- 
lating to classification of cigars, so that 
the classification labels may be reduced 
in size or affixed elsewhere than on the 


front of certain boxes or containers, pro- 


vided such boxes or containers are other 
than of wood. 

Following is the full text of the de- 
cision: 

Article 86 of Regulations No. 8, ap- 
proved April 24, 1928, is amended by 
striking out the second paragraph and 
by changing the second and part of the 
third sentence of paragraph one to read: 

“Such label shall be not less than one 








next of kin, the proper basis for such 
notes is the value of the notes at the 
time of the death of the decedent, that 
value should correspond with the value 
of the notes established for estate or 
inheritance tax purposes, in the absence 
of clear and convincing evidence to the 
contrary. If in such a ease the actual 
value of a note at the time of the dece- 
dent’s death was less than its face value, 
that proportion of any payment on ac- 
count of the principal of the note which 
the excess of the face value of the note 
over its actual value at the time of the 
decedent’s death bore to its face value 
should be reported as income when re- 
ce'ved either by the decedent’s estate or 
by the next of kin. (Shafpa Realty Cor- 
poration v. Commissioner, 8 B. T. A., 


283; S. M. 3820, C. B. IV-2, 32; I. T.'export must be readily distinguished 


1650, C. B. II-1, 48.) 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be’ cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
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Tobacco 


Classification Labels: Regulations 8, 


boxes or containers other than wooden. 





Regulations 73, Amended.«-Any 


Installment Notes: Estate 
Acts.—The basis of determining gain 


(G. C. M. 5060.)—Yearly 


Alien Property: 1928 Act. 


(G. C. M. 5148.)—Yearly Index 


from regulations of Commissioner of 





and one-half inches long nor less than 
three-fourths of an inch wide and shall 
be affixed to, or printed directly on, the 
front of the box or container. 


“In the case of boxes or containers 
other than wooden (see Art. 77), the size! 
or style of which will not permit com- 
pliance with the above provisions, the 
label may be proportionately reduced in 
size, or elsewhere affixed to, or printed | 
directly on, the box or container. 

“The label must be legible in all cases 
and bear the appropriate one of the fol- | 
lowing statements:” | 








66% * * * 





Distinctive Label Required 
On Exports of Tobacco 

BurEAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. TrEAS-! 

urRY DECISION 4249. 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue an- 
nounced, November 27, that Regulations 
73, relating to the exportation of tobacco 
without payment of tax, has been 
amended to require that labels of pack- 
ages for export shall be readily distin- 
guished from internal revenue stamps. 

Some complaint has reached the Bu- 
reau, it was stated orally, that the labels 
were confusing. The present amendment 
of the regulations is intended to eliminate 
this confusion, 


The full text of the decision follows: 

To Collectors of Internal Revenue and 
others concerned: The last sentence of 
subdivision (a) of Article 4, Chapter I, 
of Regulations 73, approved June 14, 
1928 (relating to exportation without 
payment of tax of tobacco manufacturers, 
etc.), is amended to read as follows: 

“Any label used to seal a package for 





a 


from an internal revenue stamp.” 


YEARLY 
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Decisions 
—of the— 


Board of Tax 


Promulgated November 28, 1928. 

*American National Bank of St. Paul 
v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Docket Nos. 14702, 30751 and 33212. 

The: petitioner paid the capital 
stock taxes assessed against it by 
the State of Minnesota on the out- 
standing shares of its capital stock 
in the hands of its shareholders, 
charged such payments to expense, 
and did not withhold the amounts 
thereof from dividends due share- 
holders. Held, that in the circum- 
stances herein the failure of the bank 
to collect the payments in question 
from dividends due its shareholders 
is in effect a distribution of surplus 
to such shareholders and is not an 
allowable deduction from petitioner’s 
gross income, in either of the tax- 
able years involved. 

The petitioner rediscounted cer- 
tain negotiable promissory notes of 
its customers, owned by it, to the 
Federal Reserve Bank and trans- 
ferred the same by unrestricted en- 
dorsement. Held, that such redis- 
counts were in fact sales and that 
the amounts thereof should not be 
included in the petitioner’s total as- 
sets in the determination of the 
ratio of its admissible to its inad- 
missible assets in the years involved 
for the purpose of determining 
profits-tax credits. 

Held, that certain ambassadorial 
notes of the German Government 
were not determined to be worth- 
less in the taxable year 1921. 

Held, that bookkeeping entries on 
account of transactions in Canadian 
currency had no effect on the in- 
come of the petitioner in the years 
1923 and 1924, 

*Joe Goldberg v. Commissioner of In« 
ternal Revenue. Docket No. 18115. 

1. Joint returns of community in- 
come of petitioner and his wife, 
residents of Texas, having been filed 
for the years 1920, 1921 and 1922, 
the petitioner may not now have the 
income divided between them and 
taxed separately. Following R. 
Downes, Jr., 5 B. T. A. 1029, and 
other cases cited. 

2. Where,no returns were filed by 
petitioner and his wife, residents of 
Texas, for 1923 or 1924, but joint 
returns were filed on their behalf by 
the Commissioner under the au- 
thority. of section 3176, Revised 
Statutes, petitioner may not now re- 
turn his income and have his tax 
computed for these years on a sepa- 
rate basis: 

Royal Wet Wash Laundry, Incorporated, 
v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Docket No. 11481. 

Held, that the petitioner trans- 
ferred its business and part of its 
property to a partnership; that-such 
transfer was effective from January 
2, 1920; and that the income thereof 
is taxable to its members in propor- 
tion to their interests therein. 

Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
and will be printed in full text 
in this or subsequent issues. Sub- 
scribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. 
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O test that will ever occur in your 


own driving of 


mobile can equal that administered to a 
Century Six in the recent International 
Alpine Contest. Climbing eleven of the 
highest Alpine passes in Italy, Switzerland 
and Austria—including the Simplon, St. 


Forty-two body and equipment combinations, standard 
and custom, oneach line. Six of the Century list prices: 
$1345 to $1645, 
list prices: $1825 to $2125, plus delivery charges. 
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a Century Hup- 


Gothard and Stilfser—a Hupmobile Cen- 


tury Six received the Alpine Gold Cup for 
the finest performance of any car entered 
Altitudes of 7,000 and 8,000 
feet were common, yet failed to over-heat the 


in the event. 





motor of the Hupmobile entry. The special 
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Hupmobile advantages which made this feat 
possible—low center of gravity, new style 
spring suspension, steeldraulic brakes with 
six-fold braking power and exceptional 
steering ease—will add safety and enjoyment 
to every hour you drive a Century Hupmo- 
bile. Arrange to take your first ride today. 
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Report on Situation 


Is Issued by I. C. C. 


Railroads Urged to Obtain 
Safety by Improving Pres- 
ent Equipment. 


[Continued from Page 1.] ; 
by railroad subject to the act, exclusive 
of switching and terminal companies, are 
adequate, and if found inadequate, what 
additional installations should be made, 
to the end that increased safety in train 
operation might be obtained. 


Specific Information 
Sought in Questionnaire 


A questionnaire was served with the 
order, which was designed to obtain spe- 
cific information from each respondent 
with respect to traffic conditions, means 
of protection, costs of installation of 
automatic block signals, and automatic 
train-control devices, accidents, and re- 
lated information. 

The carriers named in the order and 
made respondents herein are shown in 
appendix 1. For convenience, they are 
separated into three groups, first, those 
equipped, in part, with train-control de- 
vices, second, those not so equipped but 
equipped in whole or in part with auto- 
matic block signals, and third, those 
not equipped with either. 

Our orders of June 13, 1922, and Janu- 
ary 14, 1924, Automatic Train Control 
Devices, 69 I. C. C. 258, and 91 I, C. C. 
426, referred to respectively as the first 
and second orders, required carriers in- 
cluded in group 1 to install on one or 
more passenger locomotive | divisions 
train-stop or train-control devices in ac- 
cordance with specifications prescribed 
therein. These orders included 8,388.1 
miles of road, 15,174.1 miles of track, 
and 7,408 locomotives. 

Installations required by the two or- 
ders have been made as of May 1, 1928, 
by 44 carriers on 8,308 miles of road, 
15,002 miles of track, and 7,345 locomo- 
tives. This comprises all but 88.7 miles 
of road, 192 miles of track, and 60 loco- 
motives of the total requirements of the 
two orders. In addition, 188 locomotives 
are equipped by certain carriers for op- 
erating over portions of other roads, 
totaling 545 miles, in connection with 
installations of automatic train-control 
devices thereon. 


Voluntary Installations 


2410) 


Railroads 


Further Orders Requiring Installation 
Of Train Control D 











tinue to sound until the engineman ac- 
knowledges it. 

The Pennsylvania has installed the 
coder system on four divisions and is 
on its Baltimore division. The engine 
making changes in the system installed 
on its Baltimore division. The engine 
equipment costs about $2,400 which -s 
approximately the same as the engine 
equipment for the continuous systems 
heretofore installed. The cost of the 
track and wayside equipment is also 
about the same in the two types. With- 
out the automatic-stop mechanism, the 
cost per engine is $400 less. 

The total train-miles of operation of 
locomotives equipped with train-control 
devices over train-control territory 
amounted to 122,488,089. The periods 
for which data were reported by each 
road ranged from 2 to 49 months. In 
many instances the installations were in 
service for longer periods than those for 
which data were given. The number of 
failures of the devices since installation 
was also reported. 


Used on Four Divisions 
By Pennsylvania Railroad 


The period included was not in every 
instance the same as that for which 
train-miles of operation were reported. In 
such cases the figures showing train- 
miles covered a shorter period than the 
period since installation. The total false- 
clear failures were 118; undesired stops 
23,083; and all other failures 15,085. 
When first placed in service the appara- 
tus caused undesired stops and failed in 
other respects. These failures and unde- 
sired operations were gradually reduced 
in number when the causes were found 
and necessary adjustments were made. 

Faulty installation and unfamiliarity 
of employes with the operation of the 
devices were found to be the chief causes 
of much of the trouble first experienced 
but when improved inspection and 
maintenance methods were adopted and 
proper instruction given, the failures 
were reduced in number. No evidence 
was presented to show that when 
properly maintained train-stop or train- 
control devices will not operate as in- 
tended. 


Block System Used 
On Most of Mileage 


On January 1, 1928, the passenger- 
carrying lines of railroad, excluding 
lines which operate but one locomotive, 
ecraprised a total of 199,153.7 miles of 
road; of this 112,992.4 miles were op- 
erated under some form of block sys- 
tem; 53,616.5 miles were equipped with 
automatic block signals which includes 





Train Control 










evices Are Deferred 


sonttinceaity 





Continued Research 
By Roads Advocated 


Lack of Standardization Is Said 
To Have Created 
Confusion. 


measures to eliminate grade crossings. 
In some instances the railroads are re- 
quired or will be required to bear the 
entire expense and in others a portion 
usually amounting to 50 per cent. 

In response to our questionnaire the 
carriers among other matters reported 
the number of highway grade crossings 
eliminated in the period of 1920 to 1926, 
both inclusive, and the cost to the car- 
riers. These reports show that a total 
of 3,624 grade crossings were eliminated 





in the seven-year period 1920 to 1926 | 


by the railroads included in this _pro- 
ceeding at a cost to them of $92,648,911. 
Large amounts were also expended for 
grade crossing protection by means of 
signs, signals, gates, etc. 


Accidents at Crossings 
Cause Most Fatalities 


The total number of persons killed and 
injured in grade-crossing accidents in the 
} United States for the years 1923 to 1927, 
both inclusive, totaled 11,485 and 32,998, 
respectively. There can be no question 
as to the seriousness of the highway 
grade-crossing problem as presented in 
the foregoing figures. 

The total number of derailments re- 
ported during the five-year period 1923 
to 1927, inclusive, was 67,702. These 
| derailments caused the death of 885 per- 
sons and injury to 8,971, and property 
damage in the amount of $78,828,113. 

_ The number of collisions reported dur- 
jing the same period was 27,822, which 
caused the death of 579 persons and in- 
jury to 9,817, and property damage in 
the amount of $28,137,654. The above 











| figures afford considerable support for | 


{the contention of the carriers with re- 
spect to the allocation of expenditures 
for the promotion of safety in train op- 
eration. 

There were no serious objections such 
as were made at former hearings as to 
the practicability of such devices to 
perform their functions. In fact, the wit- 
lness who appeared on behalf of the As- 
| sociation of Railway Executives, said: 
| “This association has nothing to say 
as to the merits or demerits of different 
types of automatic train-control devices 
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Decisions on Rates 
By the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


| 


The Interstate Commerce Comrhission 
November 28 made public decisions in 
rate cases which are summarized as 
follows: 


No. 20289.—Collier-Keyworth Company _v. 
Ann Arbor Railroad Company et al, De- 
cided November 20, 1928. 

Rating on children’s vehicle gears, set 
up, in carloads, from Gardner, Mass., to 
points in official, southern, and western 
classification territories, found unreason- 
able but not unduly prejudicial. Reason- 
able ratings and minimum weight pre- 
scribed. 

No. 19699.—St. Louis Coke & Iron Corpora- 
tion v. Alabama Great Southern Railroad 
Company et al. Decided November 20, 
1928. 

1. Rates on pig iron, in carloads, from 
| Granite City, Ill., to certain deliveries in 
the St. Louis, Mo., district, to Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo., and to Springfield, Mo., 
points taking the same rates found unrea- 
sonable and unduly prejudicial. Reasonable 
and nonprejudical rates prescribed for the 
future. 

2. Interstate rates on this traffic to cer- 
tain other destinations in central, western 
trunk line and Illinois territories found 
not unreasonable or unduly prejudical. 
No. 19408.—United States Can Company v. 

Alabama Great Southern Railroad Com- 
pany, et al. Decided November 8, 1928. 
Rates on tin cans, in carloads, from East 
| St. Louis, Ill., to destinations in southeast- 
|ern territory found not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful except in_ instances 
| where the through rates charged exceeded 
ration awarded. 

No. 19342.—Gillican-Chipley Company et al. 
v. Apalachicola Northern’ Railroad Com- 
pany et al. Decided November 21, 1928. 
1. Rates on rosin and turpentine, in car- 

loads, from certain points in _ interior 

Florida to destinations in eastern States 

found unduly prejudicial in relation to 

rates from Jacksonville, Fla. Nonprejudicial 
basis of rates prescribed. 

2. Rates on rosin, in carloads, from 
Brunswick, Ga., to Rensselaer, N. Y., and 


ville, Fla., to Winchester, Va., found un- 

reasonable. Reasonable rates prescribed. 

Reparation awarded. 

No. 19047.—B. Nicoll & Company, Inc. v. 
Boston & Maine Railroad, et al. Decided 
November 19, 1928. 

Rate on imported cast iron pipe, in car- 
j}loads, from Holyoke, Mass., freight yard 
to the Berkshire Ice Company siding at 
Holyoke, as a factor of the rate from Bos- 
ton, Mass., to the Berkshire Ice Company 
‘siding, found inapplicable; the applicable 
through rate found not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. Complaint dismissed. 
No. 16419.—Federated Metals Corporation 

v. Central of New Jersey Railroad Com- 

pany et al. Decided November 12, 1928. 

Rates on alloys of lead, in carloads, from 
| Newark, N. J., to Buffalo, N. Y., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Chicago, Ill., and other destinations in 











~ Rate Decisions 


and | 


the aggregate-of-intermediate rates. Repa- | 


on rosin sizing, in carloads, from Jackson- | 


Trend of Wage Rates 


Covering Period from 1840 to 192 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PusiisHep Without COMMENT 


Shown in Report 





Index Number Ranges from 33 to 229; Union Scales of 
1927 Compared With Previous Year. 





The Secrétary of Labor, James J. 
Davis, in connection with his annual 
report to Congress, has made public a 
series of indexe numbers of general wage 
rates (other than agricultural) begin- 
ning with 1840. . 

The text of the statement covering 
the rates and a discussion of the varia- 
tion of wage rates in the United States 
in 1926 and 1927 follows: 

Under the direction of the Secretary 
of Labor, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has brought up to the close of 1926 a 
series of index numbers of general wage 
rates (other than agricultural), begin- 
ning with the year 1840. The compila- 
tion is not, and can not be, all inclusive; 
|but it is based on such a volume of 
data as to make it ut least fairly indica- 
tive of the trend of wage rates. 

The compilation is reproduced below 
and serves a valuable purpose in giv- 
ing a broad picture of wage movements 
during a period of almost 90 years. 

The early part of 1920 was a period 
of great industrial activity, and in this 
period employment and hourly earnings 
reached their highest point. A sharp 
downward trend of employment occurred 
in the latter part of the year. There 
was a great reduction in employment in 
the depressed year, 1921, accompanied, 
as might be expected, by a reduction 
in wage rates. The slump continued. in 
1922. As business conditions improved 
in 1923 there was a gain in wage rates, 
which has been .ugmented each suc- 
ceeding year. 

Through the Bureau of Labor Statis- 


Bakers 
Building-trade workers 


Granite and stone cutters . 

Laundry workers 

Linemen -* 

| Longshoremen 

| Printing and publishing: 
Book and job 
Newspaper 

Motormen and conductors 








Average for all trades** 


*Decrease. 
conductors. 


Two Industries Plan 





tics an annual survey of union scales of 
nena 


Chauffeurs, teamsters, and drivers ..... 


wages and hours of labor for trades paid 
on a time basis also has been made. 
Data for 66 representative cities are col- 
lected as of May 15 each year by per- 
sonal visits of special agents of the Bu- 
reau in the case of 50 cities and by co- 
operation of the State bureaus of Mas- 
sachusetts, Pennsylvania, and Ohio for 
the other 16 cities located within those 
States. 

The report for 1927 covered bakers, 
building trades, chauffeurs and teamsters 
and drivers, granite and stone cutters, 
laundry workers, linemen, longshoremen, 
beok and job and news~aper printing 
trades, street-railway motormen and 
conductors, bus drivers, and _ barbers. 
Trades in the above groups are shown 
separately for each of the 66 cities and 
include a total of 862,308 trade-union 
members for whom minimum wages and 
maximum hours under agreements are 
shown. 


Average Increase Shown. 
| The average hourly wage rate for 
:1927 of all time trades covered was 
$1.19 as co:npared with £1.15 in 1926, or 
an average increase of 4 cents per hour. 
This upward movement was very gen- 
eral among the various organizations, 
but the amount of increase was by no 
means uniform and some trades suf- 
fered slight losses. Thus, of the 74 
time-work trades covered by the survey, 
68 obtained increased wages in 1927 as 
| compared with 1926, wi.ile the remain- 
ing 11 showed slightly lower average 
rates in 1927 than in 1926. Average 
|hourly wage rates in specified trades 
in 1926 (Column A) and 1927 (Column 
B) and increase in 1927 over 1926 (Col- 
‘umn C) were: 





A B C 
$0.925 $0.957 $0.032 
- . 1.278 1.323 -045 
° -663 -704 -041 
- 1,330 1.321 *.009 
° 441 432 *.009 
° -993 -991 *.002 
. 835 817 *.018 
° -997 1.021 -024 
- 1.155 1.190 -035 
-662 -682 -020 
- $1.148 $1.190 $0.042 


**Not including pieceworkers or street-railway motormen and 


~ Index numbers of general wage rates 


other (than agricylture). Currency basis 
during’Civil War period, 1915=100: 
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Rate complaints made public Novem- 
ber 28 by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission are summarized as follows: 

No. 21686.—S. J. Peabody Lumber Co., of 
Columbia City, Ind., v. Pennsylvania Rail- 
road et al. Claims reparation of $180.30 on 
two cars of rough lumber from Aylesworth 
(Hebron), Ind., to Chicago. 

No. 21687.—W. C. Shepherd, of Atlanta, 
Ga., v. Tallulah Falls Railway et al. Claims 
reparation on 16 mules shipped from Clay? 
ton, Ga., to Columbiana, Ala. 

No. 2i1688.—Matt Schnaible Coal Co., of 
Lafayette, Ind., et al. v. Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois Railway et al. Seek reasonable 
rates on coal from points in Indiana and 
Illinois to Lafayette. Claims reparation of 
$10,000. ; j 

No. 21689.—Richmond Mica Corporation, 
of Richmond, Va., v. Atlantic Coast Line 
et al. Asks Commission to prescribe rea- 
sonable rates on scrap mica from Martins- 
ville, Va., Spruce Pine, Asheville, and other 
North Carolina points to Richmond. Claims 
reparation. 

No. 21690.—Marland Refining Co., of 
Oklahoma City, Okla., v. Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway et al. Seeks reasonable 
rates and reparation on refined petroleum 
oil from Ponca City, Okla. to Texas 
destinations. 

No. 21691.—Barnett Lumber Co., of Mc- 
Cook, Nebr., et al. v. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway et al. Request Commis- 
sion to order establishment of reasonsble 
rates on coal from Colorado and New 
Mexico points to McCook and other Ne- 
braska destinations. 

No. 21692.—F. C. Johnson, Los Angeles, 
Calif., v. Southern Pacific Company. Claims 
reparation of $1,243 on demurrage charges 
assessed on newsprint paper at Los Angeles. 

No. 21693.—Edward Rose Co., of Boston, 
Mass., v. Boston & Maine Railroad et al. 
Asks Commission to prescribe reasonable 
rate on cotton combers waste between 
Lawrence, Mass., and Pawtucket, R. I, 
Claims reparation. 

No. 21694.—S. J. Peabody Lumber Co., 
of Columbia City, Ind., v. Pennsylvania 
Railroad et al. Claims reparation of $238.71 
on 12 cars of rough lumber from Columbia 
City to Buffalo and North Tonawanda, N. 
Y., and Union City, Pa. 

No. 21695.—Stonega Coke & Coal Co., of 
Wise County, Va., et al. v. Norfolk & West- 
ern Railway et al. Request Commission to 
order establishment of reasonable rates on 
coal from complainants’ mines and from 
all points on the Interstate Railroad to 
Lamberts Point, Va. 

No. 21696.—Maine Central Railroad and 
Boston & Maine Railroad v. Boston & 
Maine Railroad et al. Ask Commission to 
prescribe just, reasonable and equitable 
Aivisions of joint rates to be received by 
defendant, Bangor & Aroostook Railroad. 

No. 21697.—Decatur Box & Filler Co., of 
Decatur, Ind., v. Pennsylvania Railroad et 
al. Claims reparation of $33 on two cars 
of egg cases k. d. from Decatur to Hastings, 
Mich., and one car from Portland, Ind., to 






















































































































































































































Made by Man Roads all mileage equipped with automatic oF 98 to Site relative efficiency of differ- Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New Vicksburg, Mich. 

ahs inbhaitcalomn have been made train site or stir centred: 59,375.9 miles — = of Pes  PROMOTINS | York, Kentucky and Tennessee, found un- T d ¢ f TON ..5 8% _— a ora if Case Gee sree Traffic Bureau, 

voluntarily by the Chicago & North/were operated under the nonautomatic!” Seyen manufacturers or proprietors traffic at woe a pebereainn ot a a rade UONTerences) isa... see B34 1885......4.- 64|ham & Coast Railroad et ‘al Ack waive 
Western on 137 miles of road, 338 miles} block .system, leaving 86,161.3 miles! o¢ automatic train-stop or tenteteomtect petitors in the iuliee So aie calane thd 1842......... 33 1886......... 64] undercharges and reparation of $18.15. on 
of track, and 173 locomotives; by the} which are not protected by any form of | devices appeared and presented testi-| they exceed rates on tin, either import or See te a eee 1843......... 33 1887......... 67) 0ne car of fertilizer from Cordele to Lee, 
Michigan Central on 78.5 miles of road,| block signal system. mony to show the efficiency and the cost | d°mestic, contemporaneously in effect be- Practices in Selling Wood-|1844......... 32 1888......... 67) Fis. 
156.9 miles of track, and 38 locomotives;| | During the five-year period ended|of installation of their respective de.|t™ee™ the same points. Former decision, 126 # P 1845......066 33 ©1889......... 68] ,, No. 21699.-Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co., 
by the New York Central on 550 miles] January 1, 1928, automatic block-signal vices, also their opinions with ae eae I. C. C. 703, made more specific. working Machinery to 4940 <5. 30.0 31S) AGOO ii. csce: 6D _ auaete, 7 2 ss Delaware, Lackawanna 
of road, 1,762.5 miles of track; and by| mileage increased 12089.4 miles while|to the need for additional installattone = . WOE vciceve OR MMR. .<cnscce Ql aelpston te cent cstobhionman ar Gee 
the Southern on 2,075.5 miles of road,|ronautomatic mileage decreased 4,988.6|No other testimony was presented in| little affirmative evidence can be ex- Be Discussed. 1848........6 35 1892......... 69] able rates on crude rubber from New York 
2,299.8 miles of track, and 557 locomo- | miles, leaving a net increase in the mile-! support of an order requiring additional | Pected. seataahatieaasnaatia 1849...0..20. 8 1893......... 63|N. Y., to Passaic and Whippany, N. J. 
tives. P j e age operated under the block system of! installations. ‘ . We attempted to obtain information| The Federal Trade Commission, it was |1850......... 35 1894......... 67 — reparation. 

The voluntary installations total 2,841/7.100.8 miles. During the same period] Accident records for varying periods, | Telating to prevention of accidents by a/ announced November 29, has set Wed- 1851......... 34 1895.......+. 68 | of Bro a ate . Lo ae 
miles of road, 4,557 miles of track, and| there was an increase of 7,090.9 miles | some dating back to 1911, were intro.| Comparison of accidents which have oc-|nesday, December 12, as the time and 1852......... 35 (1896......... 69] pong - P Cee ee & Attica Rail- 
768 locomotives. The total installations in the passenger-carrying lines which! duced in evidence. As a el sao curred upon the portions of the line| Chicago as the place for the trade prac- q0Ke.. 3. Kid EE cceenese MLE os weds ee various 
comprise 11,238.5 miles of road, 19,751.9 | leaves practically unchanged the rela-‘ures show little except that there have where the devices are in operation for a| tice conference of the woodworking ma- 1854......... 37 1898......... 69/ Croghan, N. Y., to Brooklyn — 
miles of track, and 8,361 locomotives. | tionship of mileage operated under the|been substantial decreases in the num-| PeTiod prior to their installation and for) chinery industry. The.meeting will be 1855....---. 38 1899......... 7 No. 21701.—Atlanta Terra Cotta Co. 
The total cost was $26,363,000. The| block system to total mileage. ber of accidents and casualties during the| the Period after such installation, but,| held in the Sherman Hotel. The full 1856....+--+- 39 1900......... 78) of Atlanta, Ge. v. Atlanta & West Point 
cost of maintenance per mile of track Many railroads in this proceeding have | various periods eavenad ee for the reason that the installation pe-| text of the Commisston’s statement fol- | 1857...+....- 40, 1901.....00. > i Pencneue al. Claims reparation and asks 
per month as reported ranges from 39|no automatic signals upon substantial! Classification of accidents and anal sia riods on the different railroads range] lows: 1858......+++ 39 1902.......46° 77) cotta from East Pol eae 
cents to $20.99; and per locomotive per | portions of their roads over which trains | of. their causes is a necessary relimi-| from two to 49 months and the mileage} A majority of manufacturers and deal- | 1859 aang ocee BF. Eanes cee - 80) Va. ae 
month from $2.85 to $193.57. are operated in considerable volume. nary to intelligent consideration’ f from a test installation of a few miles} ers will be represented. Among trade TOOO.ccsecens GD BOGE. «00000. - 80 

Four general types of train-control de- The carriers collectively through the | action intended to provide a sme any | to a full divisional installation, the data| practices proposed for discussion are the eee 2 ae ieee Th Bid i 
oe are — ane ee - Association of Railway Executives and! Train atcidents are defined as "ses om rt cannot be considered as/ inducing of breach of contract, fraud and con wear asaya : yn Lda ox aaihce . ree Bids Are Received 

5 per cent o e miles of track|the Americ 7a Bates i ae : 3 ‘ S€| representative. ; ; Paha porous opus > ° 
405 per cent ofthe miles. of ‘rack /the American Railway. Association and| which arise in connection with the oper-| "he est “idication available of the| MisteDTesentation, seeret rebates, and) tagq: 000°°°. 50 igo8.......:: §)| For Ship Yard at Boston 
per cent; magnetic induction on 9.9 per] position to an order vequivine further |tives, of care tint o . — ocomo- | possibilities of train-stop or train-con-! Price discrimination. . Efforts will be TROD s 6.060 re (he | URS an, 4 
cent; and intermittent electrical contact,| installations of train-stop or train-con- | equipment ic eat aber esas to| trol devices is the analysis of the acci-| made to provide for elimination of unfair }1866......... 61 1910......... 93] Bids to lease the Government shipping 
or ramp, type on 5.6 per cent. These| tro} devices. * l excess of $150 (ineludi way property in| dent investigation revorts of our Bureau | commercial practices. Commissioner G. 1867......... 63 i1921........ - 95| terminal property at Boston for opera- 
types are discussed generally in Auto-| The chief objections to further installa-!ing wreck). Th : uding 7 of clear-| of Safety contained in our 1926, 1927 and| §, ‘Ferguson, Jr., will preside. 1868......... 65 1912........ - _97/tion over a five-year period beginning 
matic Train-Control Devices, supra. De-| tions are that'the costs of installation|sary to 1 ON Pay Re — aneoe-} 1928 annual reports. | General Invitation. 1869.......- GO TONG. ee ioe) TD December 1 have been received by the 
tails of each completed installation re-|and maintenance are too wreat See the leollisions ont Recetas — ing are Our order of June 13, 1922, provides | Although the scope of this conference 1870.....+.+ 67 1914......... 102 United States Shipping Board from the 
quired by our orders are included in our| degree of protection afforded a d that see ‘ es under the heading of Design and Con-! includes manufacturers and dealers, it is 1871......45 68 1915......... 103|}Bay State Shipping Company, Boston, 
reports of approval made after inspec-| greater improvement in soliie ae os Comparative Statistics struction that: |the desire of the industry and of the 1872......... 69 1916......... 111] William J. O'Toole Stevedoring Corpora- 
tion and test by our engineers. Cita-|Cration will be obteined ty oxpenditg | Cover Five-year Period | The apparatus shall be so constructed | commission that all who have an inter- |18/3---+-- jos OR” SBT soins stew 2ee ~~, New York, and H. G. Perry, Boston. 
7. to these reports appear in Appen-| available funds for automatic block an In order that the figures may as Se ae” ee the Pte jest in the subject consider themselves ion Yer ie ? tore BR EE 1° Vids thowak preneta ton per of 
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The Pennsylvania Railroad and the] roads not now equipped, for bett rene sae a existing conditions, | train has been brought to a stop or its| receive an official announcement 1876......... 64 1920......... 234)0f the gross operating revenue to the® 
West Jersey & Seashore Railroad have] tection or l= ape ’ high — sa a | riod’ 1988 t "1927. bet the five-year pe-| speed has been reduced to a predeter- Deal : : y 1877.....+++. 61 1921......... 218] Fleet Corporation as rental of the prop- 

 Bosomagenn “i y 92% , both inclusive. The} mi i ealers in supplies for barber and | 437g 60 1922 208 | erty, with a mini > 
adopted a continuous system of automatic] crossings, and for in ~~ cri gra : we 3 oe . 4 | mined rate or the obstruction or other beauty shops also will hold a trade prac- | Scecscges “GR BEEBeescee ies y; a& minimum guarantee of $50,- 
train control and cab signal, known as|betterments such ac oro — a ea from our rec-| condition that caused the brake appli-! ¢; nf P : p 1879......... 59 1923......... 217|000 per year rental. The bid of Mr. 

. OF ce ars Ss s : ed in ev toa . ae ice conference under: auspices of the ee SM eR et 23 | Perr 

_ eas the f een — a tracks, additional passing tracks, reduc- | this proceeding shows the Sater at ios i salamat” ities Federal Trade Commission, December 14, 1881 Sess 62 1925 236 Giditiegeaninss with Shiniioae See 
veloped since the ormer earings. By|tion of grade and curves, replacing |accidents, the number killed, the number Requirement Protested in Chicago. Commissiorer G. S. Fer-|1882......... 68 1926......... 229|antee of $55,000 per a sinimum guar- 
leat mater coer ie a Serine of cama | W00den bridges or trestles by steel and | injured thereby, and the damage to rail-; By Pennsylvania Railroad guson, Jr., will preside. The delegates |1883......... 64 the Bay State Company 61 ‘per cant of 
tat Fol Sia tie Sonat cg concrete structures, installing heavier | Way property during the period above| ‘Exception was taken by the Pennsyl- will probably consider such trade prac-{ (Currency basis during Civil War Pe-|the gross operating revenue with *% 
snterrupted 80, 120, 180, or other num- rails and steel passenger cars, and other |Teferred to, and, because of its impor-|vania Railroad to thi i vi] | tices as the inducing of breach of con-|riod. 1913=100) minimum guarantee of $73,000 
a. improvements which not only add to|tance in this case, the number of grade-| they were diseakad go present the matter | acte secret rebates, distribution of price | —$ _—______. rental. ~ oe 

a aa ; safety in operation but also provide ;crossing accidents, with the | thi ‘ : ists, misbranding, fraud and misrepre- ; . ———S 
Signals Indicated greater efficiency in service, e killed and the number injured ‘Sours Oe | sentation and price discrimination. Reso- | Operation of New Rates 


This requirement has been construed as 


Ln the reset switch to be so lo- lutions will be adopted with a view to 


shown for the same period: 
eliminatirg unfair commercial practices. 
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Reduction in Number 


On Livestock Postponed 
Of Grade Crossings Urged | 


In Locomotive Cab 
These interruptions are reproduced in 
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the current induced in the locomotive Particular stress is laid upon the Number sae ret 1925 1926 1927 Total | ; ' By on. cctiy.daeeees Penpaner 25 REPRESENTATION 
feceiver from the current fed into the) srowing demands for removal of high- | Kile vas in ae i AHH TLC, C, Decisions {itive the tarameate Commerce Commie AINANCIAL REPOS? 
track and thus provide different signal | way grade crossings, F igures were sub- | Injured ; 2,479 1,948 1,911 1,362 1.271 gaari ? ” * | 3199, the Interstate Commerce Commis- FINANCIAL REPORTS 
indications in the locomotive cab. A = the Association of Railway | Damage to rail- evn ists er | ° sion suspended from November 28, 1928, GEORGE C. WI 
coder is located at the exit end of each| Executives to show the increasing im-| W@Y Property. $18,396,050 $16,538,877 $15,957,949 $14,557,654 $14,277,583 $78,82 a to J 28, 1929, th i f cer- : LLIAMS 
track circuit and is normally inoperative. |.portance of this, as follows, with the per } + Collisions: 277, $78, on Fs o June 28, , the operation of cer Publie Acccuntante 
The impulses transmitted to the engine| cent increase 1927 over 1920: | Number 7,115 5,166 5,166 § 5,572 4,803 27,822 | Finance Cases tain schedules ‘as published in Supple- Tar Consultants 
apparatus operate a master relay. Other} | . 1920 ‘12t  tne. | Enjurea wane “a 122 149 80 579 ment No. 3 to Atchison, Topeka and Weavers Dansing 
sprays ate tes the sapat ale. aan * Damage to rail- ce ais = 1 9817! The Interstate Commerce Commission | Santa Fe Railway Comoany’s tariff I. 2 
= = as nah “deeeada| Nay. the way property $ 6,904,900 $ 5,077,659 $ 5,502,468 $ 5,902,391 $ 4,750,236 $28,137,654) announced November 28 action taken by C. C. No. 10680; Supplement No. 18 to - 7s pene Peeve 
played in 5 pends! United States. 388,000 621000. $48 ka =a ae ved : Division 4 in uncontested cases on its|Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad J. S. Board of Tax Appeals 
upon the relay affected. When a train| Increased use, Number .. 5,218 5,127 5,479 5,862 5,640 27,326] finance docket as follows: y ‘ U. 8. Treasury Department 
enters a block the track relay controlling| as indicated by mined Se 2.339 aan 491 2:371 11:60b|" Mepeet and aistinener ia. ¥. Dies: 206 (oe ee et oe nr Dement ae WM. Date Tha: Papertnens 
the signal opens and closes a contact by number of aus peas Injured 6,314 6,525 6,555 6,991 6,613 32'998| authorizing the Atlantic Coast Line Rail. [ various other tariffs of other carriers op- 
which a circuit is made through the coder, sealetor ae ka ee 9,232,000 - 23,125,000 150.5] Automobiles registered, 1923, 15,092,-,,., .,,... ..a, 0. en road Company to acquire and operate a line ,erating in Western Trunk Line terri- | OO————————————————_—__""— 
which immediately becomes operative and | Numbe ap ist 177; 1924, 17,591,981; 1925, 19,954,347; | cated that it could not be reached from|0°f railroad in Collier County, Fla., ex- | tory, ee ete eee a 
feeds a coded circuit to the track. Guaea  ebtae sak fe . 11926, 22,001,393; 1927, 23,127,315. (the cab of the locomotive, thus requir-|*eding from Deep Lake to Everglades, : . 

If the block ahead is clear a cam,/Casualties at . 235,158 3.51" "There were but three collisions in|i®& enginemen to dismount in order to ey a4 ane apeneres. 15 The suspended schedules peepee % 
which furnishes 180 interruptions per| highway cross- which passengers were killed during the | Telease the brakes after an automatic eutaielaen une “— ae. be restrict the application of the combina- 
minute, is placed in circuit; the impulses os " 2 year 1927 and the total number of pas- | #PPlication. This practice has been | York Telephone Company of the telephone |tion rule, in connection with shipments 
oe _— me Su, the engine oan, one & Nontatal ae 2,371 32.4) sengers killed in such collisions was six. | shown by the record to have caused in-| properties of James R. McAllister, ap-/of live stock between stations in Mis- 
clear signal is displayed in the engine q ati 097 5613 30.3 The effect of the instellations of auto-| Juries and to have subjected enginemen | Proved. souri, Kansas, Nebraska, Wyoming, and 


to new hazards. 


The exact point at which a train will 
stop following’ an automatic application | 
of the brakes can not be determined in} 
advance because it depends upon nu- 





eab. If the next block is occupied a cam} y ae a ihe» matic train-stop or train-control devices 
which provides 80 interruptions per min- lto ee ee aera upon safety of operation in so font ha 
ute is placed in circuit and causes an} crossings, which have been omi*.ed by the accident prevention is concerned cannot 
approach signal in the cab. If the block | Commission from the totals for 1925 and|be accurately determined. There is no 
is occupied by a preceding train, which | subsequent years. | evidence of the actual prevention of ac- 
shunts the coded circuit, the train en-| . Many States, counties, and municipali-! cidnts by the intervention of the auto- 
tering wi!l receive no impulse from the|ties are requiring the railroads to take | matic devices and in the nature of things 
coder, and a caution, slow-speed indica- - : 
tion will be displayed in the cab. 

The apparatus which operates the cab 
signal operates the automatic stop mech- 


other western States, in constructing 
rates to destinations beyond to which no 
through rates are in effect, w) ich would 
result in increased rates. 


Pullman 


Inc. 


Other tables of monthly 
earnings of Railroads will 
be found on Page 8. 








English Railways Adopt 
Cooperative Economies 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.) 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


Special Memorandum 
[Continued from Page 1.]} 
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ism wh y si . s As Repor 2 " 
_— cones (oe. so changes to n a ( ported to the Interstate Commenne Commission.) | entirely new system is planned, follow- sent on request 

(ah ye tenga ag one or Conteal 2M ‘ Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. Seaboard Air Line Railway Co. | ing the suggestion that the station of one 
all the advantages of a continuous train- 2 49: — October 10 Months October 10 Months oomeee 2, Tae tar Se. Sena goons 
ee reenaee StS ccntionen train-| 991928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927. jand that of the other for outbound, 
teed th aadmastion with y on 7 Freight revenue ve eeeeees s+ 23,661,333 20,929,107 196,044,078 199,691,947 , 19,235,668 18,149,157 163,593,699 173,874,888 , 3,837,796 3,805,664 36,079,337 39,138,087 | freight. 
eens eon A C. and D.C. Passenger revenue .......++ 7,540,792 31:614,261 81,130,599 83,211,527! 2,028,637 2,330,504 20,108,412 22,190,285 510,852 599,627 6,589,492 8,122,288| It is probable that the results cf this HORNBLOWER 
ee ee eee ne rying Total oper. Fev, ese te scans 35,886,233 33,043,192 318,509,413 324,416,478 | 22,851,505 21,952,261 196,754,615 209,280,884| 4,842,406 4,893,830 47,182,278 51,909,816 | Scheme, unprecedented in the history of L 

The Pennsyleanie ee |e aintenance of way ....... 4,971,075 5,119,143 42,728,872 45,832,412) 2,210,795 2,900,047 23,194,507 25,363,139 626,734 557,885 5,536,898  6,366,394|the British railways, will be extended -& WEEKS 
ne tae cert ae 7. vith | Maintenance of equipment .. 7,452,575 6,935,780 67,357,061 66,868,641! 4,279,398 3,999,725 39,728,152 43,466,090| 800,377 724,875 7,851,781 7,748,913 Ito other districts where the facilities of Established 1888 
North Philedeinhin pe ~ ee eee Transportation expenses +++ 12,017,220 11,815,841 110,204,695 111,895,512} 7,531,522 7,611,964 68,289,668 73,234,047 | 1,721,043 1.861289 1inee tae 20'109'534 the London Midland and Scottish and in oe ae 
ose it ine ‘a and Mank attan Total expenses inel. other . 26,456,953 26,009,876 241,002,288 245,409,811 | 15,326,386 16,129,500 144,474,889 155,840,032 | 3,573,969 3,609,844 35,529,392 39,105,853 |the Great Western overlap considerably. ew York Providence 
CP GEIUOS adie tine bet wih |tToa .aapaee eeeace Trae as Cee 7,525,119 5,822,761 52,279,726 53,440,852] 1,268,437 1,283,986 11,652,886 12,803,963 | At Bristol, developments are expected Cleveland Porpyttabugh 
out automatic stop apparatus on the lo-| Uncollectible ry. rev., ete... | 6249 | 8416 117,6 780,519) 1,027,414 994,110 9,263,787 10,163,191] 265,000 275,000 2,995,000 3,025,000 !to take place in connection with the Members of the New York, Boston, 
comotives. The locomotives will c: pacoles ry. rev. etc... 6, 8, 117,618 94,631 | 2,736 2,621 73,561 35,347 1,446 11,785 18,389 28,448 | goods traffic of both companies, although Chicago. Cleveland. Pittsburgh 
Comotives. The locomotives will carry | Net after taxes, ete. ....... 6,930,500 4,951,610 55,304,786 57,131,517| 6,494,969 4,826,030 42,942,378 43,242,314] 1,001,991 997,201 8,639,497 9,750,515 |it is not thought that the passenger ee ee eens 
fee four-indieation cab signals and 2 Net after rents. coe 050,31 1 4,984,922 53,460,050 54,557,596 6.233.193 4,597,050 40,575,779 40,903,534 956'847 973,142 8'148°439 9'034/390 | traffic will be affected here as the two 
to a more restrictive indication and con- | Operating ratio .eccccscees ; 13.7 : 78.7 ; 15.7 : 15.6 * 67.1 ‘oo eae rae (iar ‘ieee SAaer a stanlone Oth the a samainored spadondste 

1 . 73.5 73.4 74.5 73.8 13.8 75.3 75.3 | to’deal with the passenger-train service. | 
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Banking 


Continuation of Expansion Is Predicted 
For American Trade at Home and Abroad 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce Says Recov- 
ery of Europe Aids American Exports. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


put of our farms and one-eleventh of 
_, that of our factories is sold abroad. Two 
or three millions of our agricultural and 
industrial workers would be directly 
thrown out of employment were export 
trade cut off, and the displacement re- 
sulting indirectly from the shock to busi- 
ness would be much larger still. 

As a matter of fact, the task of find- 
ing foreign markets for American prod- 
ucts has been met with a noteworthy 
measure of success. The total exports 
of the fiscal year just closed were two 
and one-fourth times as great in value 
as the average for the five years 
preceding the World War. After al- 
lowing for the lower buying power of 
money the increase was about 70 per 
cent. 

Every fiscal year since 1921-22 (with 
the possible exception of 1927-28, when 
there was practically no change) has 
shown a quantitative increase in export 
trade over the year before, although in 
two of the years price declines have 
brought the money value slightly below 
that of the year preceding. 


Explortable Surplus 
Of American Products 


Very naturally the gain in American 
exports, as compared with pre-war years 
and as compared with the ‘ow point of 
the post-war depression, has » en most 
conspicuous in the case of manufactured 
goods. This fact is not due to any lack 
of efficiency or enterprise on the part.of 
American farmers or of exporters df 
farm products nor to any failure of the 
Government to push sales of agricul- 
tural commodities abroad. 

The demand for foodstuffs and for 
other major farm products in the world 
as a whole is limited; it expands little 
if any faster than population increases. 
Farm products are for the mest part 
necessities of life, and naturally the con- 
sumption of necessities does not gruw as 
does that of more zdvanced commodities. 
Improvement in standards of living 
everywhere means greater demand for 
manufactured goods. 

The fact that American exports of ag- 
ricultural products are appreciabiy 
greater, even after allewin, for price 
changes, than before the war shows that 
this country has maintained its normal 
share of world trade in such commodities. 
Naturally there has been some falling 
off in agricultural exports from the peak 
attained during and immediately after 
the war, a peak resulting from the great 
reduction in the output of forms in Eu- 
rope and from the temporary effect of 
shortage of shipping in restricting Eu- 
rope’s purchase of foodstuffs from dis- 
tant markets of South America, Oceania, 
and Asia. 

With the recovery of European agri- 
culture which now, with the possible ex- 
ception of Russia, is practically back to 
its pre-war capacity, and with the re- 
newal of the trade with the far-distant 
sources of supply, American agricul- 
tural exports have shown some down- 
ward tendency, though on the whole they 
have been remarkably well maintained. 

The Department of Commerce has 
been very active in its efforts to promote 
the export of farm products. It has 
sought out new markets and new uses 
for agricultural commodities. 

During the calendar year 1927 our ag- 
ricultural exports were 82 per cent 
greater in value than the 1910-1914 av- 
erage, and the quantitative increase in- 
dependent of price changes was approxi- 
mately 29 per cent. 

In view of the inevitable decline of 

agricultural exports immediately follow- 

ing the war, it became essential to the 
maintenance of our standards of living 
that we should, rapidly increase the ex- 
port of manufactured goods in order to 
furnish the means to provide for the 
constantly rising demand of our people 
for imports of exotic foodstuffs and raw 
materials. It was recognized also that 
the increase of the export of manufac- 
tured goods, by building up employ- 
ment, would strengthen the domestic de- 
mand for farm products. 

The results_of the effort of American 
manufacturers, merchants, and Govern- 

» ment officials to expand foreign sales of 
: factory products have been most grati- 
fying. 

» Exports of Semifinished 

And Finished Manufactures 


In the fiscal year 1927-28 exports of 
semifinished manufactures, nothwith- 
standing the fact that prices of some of 
the most important of these have ad- 
van¢éed little or not at all as compared 
with pre-war years, were 109 per cent 
greater in value than the average for 
1910-1914., 

More remarkable still, the exports of 
finished manufactures, which must meet 
the vigorous competition of recovering 
European industriai countries, reached 
the huge total of $2,061,000,000, or 215 
per cent (more than three times) greater 
than the pre-war average. After allow- 
+ ing for price changes it is probable that 
’ the quantitative value of exports of this 
» Class was nearly two and one-half times 
“as great as before the war. 

‘It must not be forgotten that one of 
the very biggest items in this trade— 
automobiles—shows lower and not higher 
unit prices than during pre-war years. 
It is probable, too, that in quantitative 
terms. the foreign sales of manufactured 
goods during the year just closed were 


greater even than during the years of |- 


highest war demana. 
Every single year since 1921-22 has 
. witnessed an increase in the money value 
of exports of finished manufactures, and 
it is certain that the increase in quantita- 
tive terms since that year has been even 
greater than that in value. A& compared 
' with 1921-22 the value of finished manu- 
factures Sold abroad last year showed an 
increase of 70 per cent. 

Finished manufactures during the im- 
mediate pre-war period constituted 30.7 
per cent of our total exports. In 1921-22 
the proportion had risen to 31.7. per cent 
and in 1927-28 to more than two-fifths, 
43.2 per cent. 

The increasing proportion of manu- 
factured goods in the trade has carried 
with it a decided shift in the geogrpahic 
distribution of our exports. Europe, it- 
self highly developed in manufactures 
but a great importer of foodstuffs and 
raw materials, was formerly by far the 
largest buyers of United States goods. 
On the average from 1910 to 1914 almost 
exactly five-eighths (62.3 per cent) of all 
American exports went to that continent. 

Although Europe itself has taken 

\steadily increasing quantities of our 


manufactures, the expansion in this class 
of trade has naturally been far greater 
with the continents less developed indus- 
trially, and as a consequence the share 
of Europe in our exports has fallen to 
less than half (47.6 per ceht in 1927-28). 
The greatest gain in the export trade 
has been in sales to South America, 
Asia, Oceania, and Africa. To each of 
these continents our exports in 1927-28 
were from three and one-half times to 
four and one-half times as great in value 
as during the average pre-war year. 

There has been a large expansion 
also in sales to our great northern neigh- 
bor, Canada, and to the Latin countries 
and islands of North America. On the 
other hand, exports to Europe in 1927- 
28 were 72 per cent greater in value than 
before the war, and taking account of 
changes in price the increase was proba- 
bly about one-third. 

There are some persons both in our 
own country and still more in Europe 
who suppose that the expansion of 
American exports, and especially ex- 
ports of manufactured goods, has been 
an injury to the industrial countries of 
western Europe. Proceeding on the pre- 
sumption that the total volume of world 
trade is limited, they believe that the 
growth of American exports must have 
checked the growth of exports from 
other countries. Fortunately this is a 
mistaken opinion. ‘ 

The postwar expansion of American 
trade has helped, not hindered, the re- 
covery of Europe. Our imports have 
grown more than our exports, and the 
immense increase in our purchases 
abroad has created a buying power in 
the supplying countries, both for our 
own exports and for those of other in- 
dustrial countries, that would not have 
otherwise existed. 

Moreover, the growth of our exports 
has made possible huge Investments of 
American capital in foreign countries. 
European production has been stimulated 
bu such investments in Europe itself, 
and markets for European goods in other 
continents have been stimulated by the 
greater buying power resulting from in- 
creased production brought about by the 
American investment in those continents. 

It is true, of course, that the United 
States has a larger share of world trade 
than before the war. This is a natural 
result of the growth of our productive 
capacity, but little checked by the war, 
while the productive capacity of Europe 
was enormously cut down. 

Our export trade has simply continued 
its normal growth, and even somewhat 
less rapidly than would have been the 
case had there been no war to reduce 
world-buying power. The concentration 
of all Europe’s efforts on war needs 
brought its export capacity to a small 
fraction of its normal volume and marked 
as has been the recent recovery it is 
but natural that. European exports should 
still be less quantitatively than before 
the war. 


American Prosperity 


Of Benefit to World 


An analysis of the trade statistics of 
foreign countries shows clearly the 
benefit which they have derived from 
American prosperity and from the ex- 
pansion of American trade in both direc- 
tions. Despite the growth of our own 
factories we are importing more manu- 
factured goods from Europe than ever 
before. 


The exports of the leading countries of | 


Europe to the United States have in- 
creased much more, as compared with 
pre-war years, than their exports to the 
rest of the world. In the case of. prac- 
ticaily every non-European country its 
exports to the United States have also 
grown far more as compared with pre- 
war years than its exports to all other 
countries combined. 

The buying power of this country re- 
sulting from its prosperity has made up 
for the decline in demand resulting from 
the reduced buying power of Europe. 
While it is true that the imports of most 
countries of the world from the United 
States have increased more than their im- 
ports from other countries, the differ- 
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Stabilization 


ence in this respect is much less than 

| the difference in the matter of their ex- 
ports to the United States as compared 
with those to other countries, 

The added buying power which Latin 
America, Asia, Oceania, Africa, and 
Canada have derived from the huge im- 
ports of the United States has enabled 


them’ to buy far more manufactured | 


goods from Europe than they could have 
bought if American industry were 
prostrate. 

The future of American export trade 
cannot, of course, be predicted with any 
certainty. The indications are strong, 
however, that the tendencies of the last 
few years will continue and that we shall 


Funds Unavailable to Pay 
Lake Denmark Claimants 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
gress the entire New Jersey Congres- 
sional delegation did everything possible 
to expedite action on these claims, be- 
cause we felt that the claimants were 
justified in receiving just and adequate 
compensation from the Government: for 
the losses and personal injuries sus- 
tained. However, the Investigation Board 
of the Navy Department fixed certain 
damages at figures which I believe to 
be entirely inadequate, but the report 
of the investigating body was approved 


witness further large expansion of ouri by the Navy Department, and also by 


sales abroad, particularly of manufac- 
tured products, and further large in- 
crease of our imports. 

The causes which have been operative 


Comptroller General McCarl with cer- 
tain deductions. 


“No monies have been paid on these | 
claims by the Government, for the rea- | 


all along, and which have been so con-|<4n that although they have been ap- 


spicuously manifest in the last six or 
eight years, seem likely to continue. 
Most of them tend to be cumulative in 
their effect. If production continues to 
increase, trade in both directions will 


almost certainly increase in substantial ; 


parallel. 

The most important point is that, so 
long as peace is maintained in the world, 
total world buying power tends to ex- 
pand steadily. For decades preceding 
the World War practically every coun- 
try was making progress in production, 
and with that progress went an even 
more rapid increase in its foreign trade. 

While competition in international 
commerce in manufactured goods was 
very vigorous it did not prevent the 

expansion of the trade of every indus- 
{trial country. At the same time that 
the United States and Germany, newer 
competitors in factory industry, were 
rapidly adding to their exportation of 
manufactured goods, England, the pio- 
neer in that field, was still steadily ex- 
panding its sales abroad.” 

Now that peace has come again the 
same factors which are building up pro- 
ductive capacity and raising living stand- 
ards in the United States are again at 
work all over the world. 


goods will continue to become a larger 
proportion of American exports. Even 
should it prove possible to check the 
slight downward tendency of the last 
few years in the export of farm products 
by the nature of things, no rapid growth 
in sales of such products can be ex- 
| pected. 

The progress of the world always 
manifests itself most in increased pro- 
duction of elaborated cémmodities, and 
the growth of international trade is 
always most conspuicuous in such com- 
modities. A rise in living standards 
may mean some addition to the consump- 
tion of foodstuffs and the more essential 
raw materials, but it always means de- 
cided increase in the consumption of more 
| advanced manufactured commodities, 

Even the development of factory in- 
dustry in a new or previously backward 





manufactured goods 
creases it. 
own 


but rather in- 
Just as the growth of our 
production and consumption is, 


naturally and advantageously, much more | 


in manufactures than in agriculture, so 


is the growth in’ “exports likely to he| 


largely in manufactured products. 

_ Progress means an increasing propor- 
tion of less necessary commodities in pro- 
duction and consumption. 


The experience of recent years shows | 
| that the. recovery of Europe has been of ; 
advantage to the United States, just as | 
the increasing prosperity of the United | 


States has been of advantage to Europe 
and to all the rest of the world. Al- 
though, from the low trough to which 
European export trade had sunk during 
the war, that trade has in recent years 


moved upward more rapidly than our’ 
own, our exports have nevertheless con- | 


tinued to grow steadily. 
Europe is still the most 
market for our agricultural products and 
her renewed ability to buy them, as a 
result of her industrial recovery, is a 
major factor in our prosperity. 


for our automobiles, machinery and vari- 
ous other classes of manufactures, and 
jits recovery has directly increased the 
.demand for these products. 

Still more does the advancing. pros- 
perity of Europe strengthen our trade 
with non-European countries. Broadly 


| trade of any country helps to advance the 


; prosperity and trade of every other! 


country. 


ths : | United States we have 
country does not check its importation of } 


! England (pound sterling) 
| Finland (markka) 





| Norway (krone) . 
‘Spain (peseta) 

important ! 
Europe : © 


itself, moreover, is an important market } 


| Newfoundland 


speaking, increase in the prosperity and | ATsentine APO BOM). ,0s005 9050s 


proved by the Navy Department, no 
funds in the Department’s budget are 
available for such expenditures, and oc- 
cordingly legislation by Congress will 
be necessary before sufficient appropria- 
tions can be made. 

“I would like to speed up settlement of 
your claim and the claims of others in 
New Jersey, but I am afraid you will 
have to wait until the next session of 
Congress passes a bill making the ap- 
propriation for the payment of all 
claims.” 


Report on Boulder Dam 
Viewed as Satisfactory 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
will not offer a substitute bill based on 
the engineers’ recommendations. 
Senator Johnson also said that “we 
will go on with the fight as soon as 
Congress meets and we have every ex- 


| pectation of bringing the bill to a vote.” 


Senator Hayden (Dem.), of Arizona, 
who together with Senator 


(Dem.), of the same e 
last session of 


Congress, expressed the opinion that the 


It is likely, too, that manufactured | engineers’ report will be found to con- | or almost 600 per cent. 


tain recommendations for vital changes 
in the bill which might meet the ob- 
jections heretofore made to it by Ari- 
zona. Senator Hayden added, however, 
that he is not yet prepared to say that 
he will support the bill even if it is 
modified. 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, November 28.—The Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

In pursuance of the provision of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 
Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) ..... 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) . 
Denmark (krone) 


14.0618 

13.9010 

00,7175 

02.9627 
. 26.6653 
- 485.1711 
02.5171 
03.9099 
23.8414 
01.2922 
40.1752 
17.4190 
05.2411 
26.6635 
11.2000 
04.4410 
00.6037 
16.1222 
26.7308 
19.2657 
01.7580 
65.4583 
65.4583 
64.0535 
67.6250 
49.9910 
46.5250 
46.5416 
46.2083 
36.4041 
45.8680 
56.4583 


France (franc) .. a 
Germany (reichsmark) . 
Greece (drachma) 
Holland (guilder) .... 
Hungary (pengo) ...... 
Italy (lira) 


Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (esecudo) . 
Rumania (leu) 


Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) 

China (Chefoo tael) 

China (Hankow tael) 

China (Shanghai tael) 

China (Tientsin tael) 

China (Hong Kong tael) 

hina (Mexican dollar) .. 

China (Tientsin or Peiyang dollar) . 
China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) 

PE error cree 
Singapore (S. S.) (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 
BEGHICG )HOKO) 2.2 uric cde devedeocee 
(dollar) ...c0. aéwes 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) . 

Uruguay (peso) 


Colombia (peso) 





An investment in Cities Ser- 
vice securities protects you 
utting 
asket. 
Your dividends come from the 
earnings of more than 100 sub- 
sveey’ companies, spread over 
North America from lower 
Canada to Mexico, These sub- 
sidiaries are active in three , 
great industries—electric light 
and power, manufactured and 


against the risk of 
1 your eggs in one 


natural gas, and petroleum, 


USD 815 


Menry L. Doherty & Co, 

“01 Southern Bldg., Washington, D. 

Send me booklet ean aD descri 
i 


ing the investment possi 
Cities Service Securities. 


Nae... rccccccccsccccccnccsccssccccce 


Address, .c.cccccrsccccccescceccocescece 


ities of) 


Next to a Marriage Certificate 


eas of ownership in some dependable 
security is the most important thing in life to the 


woman who guards the hearth. 


sibility for conserving an 


romance and of happiness. 


c.] 


b.| attractive in their yield. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & 


In her hands, to a very great extent, rests the respon- 
erpetuating the spirit upon 
which the home is founded—the spirit of love, of 


This spirit is one which needs the sunshine of finan- 
cial security in which to thrive. It cannot grow in the 
darkness of uncertainty and anxiety. A home that is 
not economically free soon becomes a prison. 


The ownership of securities of the $800,000,000 Cities 
Service organization is bringing increased freedom and 
security to 350,000 investors throughout the world. 
These securities are sound, readily marketable and 


co. 
D. C. 


Breach Offices in Principal Cities. 


| 
i 501 Southern Bldg., Washington, 
1 


Ashurst |tons, or about 84 per cent. 
State, led the fight | startling increase is noted in dyeing and | 
{against the bill in the 


Foreign Trade 
|Gain of 325 Per 
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Finance 


In Value of Foreign Trade With Africa 


Increase Said to Be Directly Atiributable to Establish- 
ment of Shipping Board Lines. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


210,492 tons in 1921, to 1,057,271 tons ii 
1927, an increase of about 400 per cent 

On the other hand the exports in 1921 
totalled 1,265,927 tons while the tonnag« 
sent to Africa from the United States 
in 1927 was only 1,046,194, an apparent 
loss of about 17 per cent. A more care- 
ful analysis of the export figures, how- 


ever, shows that the 1921 total included 
an item of 763,498 tons of coal, the ex- 


| port of which had fallen by 1927 to 63,- 


822 tons, a decrease of nearly 700,000 
tons. As the 1921 coal movement was 
undoubtedly due to an abnormal condi- 
tion which then prevailed in the British 
coal industry, a fair comparison between 
the total exports for two years can only 
be obtained by eliminating the 700,000 
tons of abnormal traffic included in the 
1921 figures. The elimination reveals 
an increase in the remaining commodi- 
ties of 479,943 tons or about 85 per cent. 

A comparison of the total African 
trade on the above basis indicates an in- 
crease from 776,743 tons in 1921 to 
2,103,465 tons in 1927 or an increase of 
close to 200 per cent for the period since 
Shipping Board services were inaugu- | 
rated. 

A still closer study of the African 
trade for this period discloses some 
of the principal commodities which made | 
up the expansion indicated above. The! 
importation of ores and metals from 
58,481 tons in 1921 to 695,685 tons in| 
1927, or nearly 1,090 per cent. Logs and | 
lumber importations jumped during the} 
same period from 49,127 tons to 90,268 
Another 


tanning materials which increased from 
2,441 tons in 1921 to 16,909 tons in 1927, 
! 


On the export side, the African use 
of American wheat flour is shown as 
having increased from 4,565 tons in 
1921 to 80,796 tons in 1927, or nearly 
1,700 per cent. Shipments of petroleum 
products also increased from 245,823 
tons in 1921 to 500,388 tons in 1927, or 





about 100 per cent for the period, and 
the exportation of American sulphur was 
expanded from 11,900 tons ia 1921 to 
30,801 tons in 1927, or abcut 160 per 
cent. 


The exportation of American ma- 
chinery during this period increased 
from 2,689 tons in 1921 to 23,550 tons in 
1927, or nearly 800 per cent, while lum- 
ber exports increased from 34,198 tons 
to 128,426 tons, nearly 200 per cent. 

The most astounding increase in 
American products sent to Africa is | 
noted, however, in the exportation of | 
vehicles, principally automobiles, which 
increased from 406 tons in 1921 to 49,- 
115 tons in 1927, a net increase for the 
period of more than 12,000 per ccnt. | 

The foregoing statistics reveal an in-! 
crease in America’s trade with Africa 


which is almost beyond comprehension. 
During this period the carriage on Ship- 
oing Board vessels engaged in the west 
coast trade showed an increase of nearly 
100 per cent and the line to Soutna ana 
East Africa showed a very substantial 
inerease. The business of both lines, has 
in fact become so profitable that the 
Shipping Board has been enabled to dis- 
pose of them for operation by private 
capital under the United States flag. 
The various factors entering into this 
statement of increased trade volume 
should prove conclusively that trade does 
follow the flag. 


Silver Stocks in Shanghai 
Show Gain During Week 


Silver stocks mm Shanghai on Novem- 
ber 22 totaled 126,300,000 taels, the De- 
partment of Commerce was radioed No- 
vember 28 by its Shanghai office. The 
full text of the report follows: 

Of this amount 75,600,000 taels were 
held in native banks. The figures for 
the previous week were 125,800,000 taels 
and 70,700,000 taels, respectively. 

Sycee and silver bars were valued at 


| 60,000,000 taels, which represents a de- 


crease of 1,900,000 taels since Novem- 
ber 15. 
silver dollars was 91,800,000, being an 
increase of 11,200,000 since Novem- 
ber 15. 





Lawrence Stern 
and Company 


} 231 So. La Salle Street, Chicago | 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


} WILLIAM WRIGLEY JR., Chairman of the Board 
of William Wrigley Jr. Company 


| ALBERT D. LASKER, Chairman of he Board of | 
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6 HE farmer today is ma- 
chinery-minded,” de- 
clared Clifford V.Gregory, 

editor of the Prairie Farmer, 

“That is nowhere 

better illustrated than in the 

grain belt of Central Illinois,” 


recently. 


he added. 


Farmers don’t like to milk 
cows and turn cranks, he said, 
so they have been slow to turn 
to dairying and other types of 
intensive farming. Agricultural 
colleges have tried in vain to 
bring this about, but “electric 
ity is going to succeed where 
professors have failed.” When 
preparation of feed, milling and 


handling of milk can be done 
by machinery, the farmer will 
have no obstacle in making a 
readjustment that will give 
him a substantial profit, Mr. 
Gregory declared. 


“Farmers are thoroughly sold 
on the value of electricity,” he 
said. “The present problem is 
getting it to them. Four of 
the leading Illinois companies 
are now financing farm lines 
and making a minimum 
monthly charge of $10 for 135 
kilowatt-hours of energy, with 
a charge of three cents per 
kilowatt-hour in excess. If the 
farmer customer will buy 
equipment with the money he 


Miscellaneous receipts . 


The total number of Chinese | 


Cent Since 1914 Shown | 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


November 26, 
Made Public November 28, 1928. 


Receipts. 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenue 


$2,341,105.80 
1,653,009.07 


1,322,925.10 
890,905.94 


6,207,945.91 
20,000.00 
112,499,625.89 


118,727,571.80 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts ... 
Balance previous day . 


Exy enditures 


General éxpenditures .. 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts ... 
Panama Canal 
Operations in special 
accounts 
Adjusted service cer- 
tificate fund 
Civil-service retirement 
fund 


$4,936,060.68 
451,869.97 
1,012,381.90 
11,152.46 


88,213.92 
533,357.92 
13,395.11 
funds 101,735.40 
Total ordinary 
expenditures 
Other public debt 


expenditures ... 
Balance today .... 


6,081,451.52 


1,559,518.10 
seeee 111,086,602.18 


... 118,727,571.80 


eeeree 


eseee 


A necessity to 
importers 


The Equitable’s Import Letter 
of Credit has these well-defined 
advantages: 


1. Makes it unnecessary for a = 
manufacturer to investigate t 
standing of an American importer. 


2. Enables an importer to buy from 
foreign merchants who demand cash 
on shipment. 


3. Helps secure the acceptance of ad- 
vance orders. 


Our Import Letter of Credit is 
only one of our many means of 
facilitating the transaction of in- 
ternational business. 


TH? EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
Home Office: 11 Broad Street, N. ¥. 
District Representatives 
Philadelphia Baltimore 
Atlanta Chicago San Francisce 


LONDON PARIS MEXICO CITY 


might otherwise spend for 
line, he will make electricity a 
profitable investment both for 
himself and the power com- 
pany 


Werepresent progressive pub- 
lic utility companies operating 
in 30 states. Among them are 
Central Illinois Public Service 
Company, Illinois Northern 
Utilities Company, Illinois 
Power & Light Corporation, 
and Public Service Company 
of Northern Illinois—all serv- 
ing rich territories well diver- 
sified by agriculture and in- 
dustry. Send for our list of 
current offerings yielding 6% 
and more. 


- UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO ; 


St. Louis Milwaukee 


Minneapolis Louisville 


Indianapolis 


Richmond 


Utility Securities Corporation, 111 Broadway, New York City 
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Claim Is Allowed 
For Flexible Weights 
On Casings for Tires 


Four Other Specifications in 
Application for Patent 
Are Rejected as 
Functional. 


Ex PARTE WootsoN. APPEAL No. 634,| 


BoARD OF APPEALS OF THE PATENT 

OFFICE. 

Patent No. 1692145 was_ issued to 
Harry T. Woolson for means for balanc- 
ing pneumatic tires, on November 20, 
1928, on application No. 82861, filed Jan- 
uary 21, 1926. 

Mr. J. King Harness for the applicant. 

The examiner's rejection, of Claims 1 
to 4 for “an inherently radially balanced 
tire casing”’ on the ground that they 
were functional, that they were unin- 


ventive over the structure applicant in| 


his specification had admitted to be old, 
and that they were met in a prior pat- 
ent, was sustained on appeal. 

The Board stated that the claims pur- 
ported to cover any means at all for ac- 
complishing a result and that they were 
therefore not in compliance with Section 


4888 R. S. im that they failed to particu- | 


larly point out and distinctly claim the 
invention sought to be protected. 
One Chim Allowed. 

An additional claim, numbered 10, spe- 
cifying a flexible tire casing and flexible 
weights instead of articulated ones, was 
recommended for allowance. 

The decision of the Board of Appeals 
(Assistant Commissioner Moore, Exam- 
iners-in-Chief Henry and Ruckman) fol- 
lows in full text: 

This is an appeal from a_ final rejec- 
tion of claims 1, 2,3 and 4. Claims 1 
and 3 are reproduced for illustrative pur- 

oses. 

Pa. An inherently radially balanced 
tire casing. s 

“3 A tire casing having spaced 
weights thereon inherently balancing it 
radially.” 

The reference cited 
189506, April 10, 1877. 

Balanced Tire Casing. 


What appellant is claiming is an in- 
herently radially balanced tire casing. 
In its more specific aspects the thing 
claimed is a tire casing having spaced 
weights thereon inherently balancing it 
radially. Appellant states that: in au- 
tomobiles, if the front wheels are un- 
balanced under high speed of the vehicle, 
the wheels may be thrown into danger- 
ous periods of vibration. Appellant ad- 
mits in the specification that it has been 
‘common heretofore in building automo- 
biles for high speed work to balance the 
wheels by the provision of 
weights on the wheels. It is contended 


is: Seymour, 


by appellant that there is an _ advantage | 


in applying weights to the tire casings 
rather than to the wheels. 


The examiner rejects claims 1 and 2) 


as being functional. He also rejects all 
of the claims on appeal as being unin- 
yentive over the procedure admitted to 
be old in the specification, i. e., the ap- 
plication of counter .eights to the 
wheels. Finally all of the 


over the Seymour patent 

We think the rejection should be sus- 
tained on each of the grounds relied on 
by the examiner. Claims 1 and 2 at- 


tempt to cover all means by which an in-| 


herently radially balanced tire casing 
may be produced thus being directed to 
the result to be effected rather than the 
means by which the result is produced. 
The books are full of cases holding in- 
valid claims of the character 
land 2. Most of the cases dealing with 
functional claims discuss claims employ- 
ing the term “means” followed by a 
statement of function or result but it 
is clear that, irrespective of the language 
employed, it was not the purpose of the 
law to permit an applicant to cover all 
means for securing a desired result. In 
one of the cases cited by the examiner, 
Auto Hone Co. v. Hall Cylinder Hone 
Co.,3 Fed. (2nd) 479,it was said: | 
“Even so the question is one of equiv- 
alency in means and in function. A 
construction is not accorded even a 
pioneer patent broad enough to cover 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 6.] 


’ 


Journal 
of the 


Supreme Court 
of the 


United States 


November 28, 1928. 


Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 
Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, Mr. 
Justice McReynolds, Mr. Justice Bran- 
deis, Mr. Justice Sutherland, Mr. Justice 
Butler, Mr. Justice Sanford, and Mr. 
Justice Stone. 

Bernard Meredith, of Richmond, Va., was 
admitted to practice. 

No. 90. Mabel G. Reinecke, Collector, 
etc,, petitioner, v. The Northern Trust Co. 
as Executor, etc. Leave granted to file brief 
of Edward H. Blanc and Russell L., Brad- 
ford as amici curiae, on motion of Mr. Rus- 
sell L. Bradford in that behalf. 

No. 88. Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad 
Company of Texas, plaintiff im error, v. 
William W. Mars, et al. Submitted by Mr. 


Fred Wallace. Mr. Charles C. Huff and Mr. | 


Joseph H. Barwise for the plaintiff in error, 
and by Mr. James A, Templeton and Mr. 
Robert L. Carlock for the defendants in 
error. 

No. 77. The Chase National Bank, etc., 
et al, v. The United States. Argument con- 
cluded by Mr. William Marshall Bullitt for 
the Chase National Bank, etce., et al. 

No. 78. The United States, petitioner, v. 
Amos D. Carver et al. Argued by Mr. Soll- 
citor General Mitchell for the petitioner 
and by Mr. Frank E, Scott for the re- 
spondents. ; 

No, 79. Leo Salomon et al., plaintiffs in 
error, v. State Tax Commission of New 
York; and 

No. 80. Nettie I. Simonson et al., plaintiffs 
in error, v. State Tax Commission of New 
York. Argued by Mr. Charles Angulo for 
the plaintiffs im error in No. 79; by Mr. 
Abraham L. Gutman for the plaintiffs in 
error in No. 80; and by Mr. Seth T. Cole 
for the defendant in error. 

No, 82. J. Royal Snyder, plaintiff in error, 
v. The New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railroad Company. Argued by Mr. Fred- 
erick Henry for the plaintiff in error, and 
Thos. H. 

defendant in error. 
No. 88, American Railway Express Com- 
any, plaintiff in, error, v. Fleishman, 
orris & Co., Inmc.; 
No, 84 American Railway Express Com- 
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counter | 


4 appealed | 
claims are rejected as lacking invention | 


of claims | 


;| Which is typical of the other petitioners. 


The other relators, joining in the peti- 
tion, it may be assumed, testified to a 
substantially similar effect, since no 
claim is made to the contrary. The 
case of Chryssikos vs. Comm’r,, etc., 3 
Fed. (2d) 378, cited by the able counsel 


Rumanian Living Temporarily in Canada 


Denied Right to Seek Work in United States | 


Court Rules Entry Is Contin gent Upon Visaed Passport 
From Country to W hich Allegiance Is Owed. 


evidence to warrant exclusion, As to the 


: suggestion that the record shows that 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, ON PETI-|the terms of the revised order dated; Roumanian passports were presented to 


TION oF JOHN GARBER, ET AL, REAL- 


immigrants. There was no traverse of |in the performance of a ministerial duty, 
Tors, y. ARTHUR J. KarnuTH, UNITED 


the return. Nothwithstanding the ex-) illegally refused to visa them, and that 
STATE«ES DIRECTOR OF IMMIGRATION, ET | ecutive Order, counsel urges that it' what should have been done may be con- 
AL., RESPONDENTS. District COURT FoR} nevertheless was the duty of the Board of | sidered as being done, is not maintain- 
THE WestERN DISTRICT or New York. |Special Inquiry to admit the relators be-| able. The direct 
The relators were natives of Rumania| cause of the submission by them of a) ment is that in U. S. ex rel London vs. 
domiciled in Canada. They had sought| passport, issued by the government of 
entry into the United States to work or | the country of their birth, to the Ameri-| ilar contention was overruled, the Cir- 
in search of work, while maintaining'ican Consul in Canada accompanied |cyit Court of Appeals for this Circuit 
their residence in Canada. They had|by a request for a visa and, upon tender- | said: 
been admitted on bond. ing his fees, the refusal of the consul : “Certainly the giving of a visa is not 
The cour explains that, the relators ion" may be noted that the stamnte| meneLy, & ministerial act, becuse some 
were not naturalized Canadians or Brit- ’ io li 
ish subjects by birth. They owed no}; efines an immigrant to be an_ alien 
| permenant halnnoe to Great Britain | “eparting from any place outside hor) 
or the Dominion of Canada, the court| United States, destined for the Unite 
|held, but only a temporary allegiance | States, except (Sub. 2) an alien visiting 
during the period of their residence. the United States as a tourist or tempo- 
They are not permanent subjects of|Tatily for business or pleasure; and, as 
Great Britain, it was ruled, and do not! @ condition of admission to _the United 
come within the intendment of the Ja | States, an immigrant is required to pre-| 
| Treaty. Their case is therefore distin-) Sent to the Board a consular nes | 
| guished from the situation where Brit-| tion visa, as provided by Sec. 202, Title) i, abrogated. In terms it provides: 
lish subjects desire to come into the|8 Chap. 6, U. S.C. A. while nonimmi-| «Temporary visitors, except under 
United States for work or in search! grants, according to Sub. H of the rules} 
therefor. {and regulations of the Secretary of La- 


+ 3 bor, or aliens desiring to enter as tem-| jg, ti : b 
| The court held that it is necessary for ’ . Pa i . labor for hire are not considered to be 
such persons as the relators, before en-| Porary, visitors or travelers, or temp0-| within the purview of section 3 (2) of the 
tering the United States, to have pass- rarily for business or pleasure, must sat- : ” 
|port visa, or other official document! isfy the examiner beyond a doubt of| 
corresponding to a passport, issued by | their status and may be admitted for a 
the government to which they owe alle-|Te4sonable time. The Executive Order|¢ of the Labor Department, held in- 
giance and duly visaed by a consular, i effect in so far as relevant reads: valid in the Cook-Danelon cases. How- 
official of the United States. Nonimmigrants: With the exceptions | 
Botsford, Mitche, Aibro & Weber j hereinafter specified, they must present 
(Preston M. Albro, of counsel), for | Passports or official documents in the na-/ president 
relators; Richard H. Templeton, U. S.j; ture of passports issued by the govern-| 
Attorney (Richard A. Grimm, Assistant } ments of the countries to which they owe 
| U. S. Attorney, of counsel), for respond-| allegiance, duly visaed by consular offi- 
ents. cers of the United States.” 


Rehearing of Case | Obligations of Alien 
Before Justice Hand Under Canadian Law 
The full text of the decision of Judge . a : ; : ah 
| Hazel follows: itends that an alien domiciled in Canada; residence in Canada, the petitioners were 
This is a rehearing of my earlier de- is reqired simply to present his pass- ' entitled to be treated as British subjects 
|cision handed down May 22, 1928,/| port for stamping and, upon declaring! for the purpose of passing and repassing 


ee, 


of fact is essential * * *.” And 

“An unjustified refusal to visa a pass- 
port may be ground for diplomatic com- 
| discriminated against. 


tion of the court.” 


;1, 1925, for the purpose of performing 





ports, and, indeed, no reference to it or 


I read it, is limited to British subjects 
and does not include mere aliens resid- 
ling in the Dominion of Canada. 


exclusion order aside when there is no | 


TION oF PRESTON M. ALBRO, ON RELA-|February 21, 1928, and relating to non-| the United States Consul in Canada, who, | 


~uswer to the argu- ; 


inquiry on the spot, some determination | 


|plaint by the nation whose subject is | 
| See 3 Moore’s ; 
| Digest, 996, It is beyond the jurisdic- | 


It is further urged that regulation 48, , 
| promulgated by the Secretary of State, | 


rule 8 of the Immigration Rules, July . 


This regulation, I agree, was evidently | 
| issued to consular agents because of Rule | 


; ever, no reference is made in the opinion | 
of the court to the Executive Order of the | 
requiring duly visaed pass- 


;to the previous decision in the London ; 
|case was necesasry, for the decision, as | 


‘ Although the original opinion herein ! 
Counsel for relator substantially con-| substantially states that, because of their | 


| wherein it was decided that the relators, | the purpose for which he desires to enter! under _the provisions of the Jay Treaty, | 
|who were not naturalized Canadians or | and the length of time he wishes to re-; this view is now strongly challenged by 


| British subjects by birth, but were na- | 
|tives of Roumania domiciled in Canada, | a C pow ; : 
|were nevertheless required to present | the alien from Canada in search of work|dicating a different class of subjects as 
| unexpired non-immigrant passoprts, duly | is entitled to enter as a nonimmigrant.| used in treaties and in interpreting de- 
|visaed, on entering the United State, as| Iam unable to adopt this view of the cisions; and it is contended that, in the 
|required by Executive Order in effect 
|April 1, 1928, notwithstanding their de- 
|sire to enter temporarily to engage in 
|work or business or search for work, 
while maintaining their residence in 


| States. The Executive Order requiring; tors Owned no permanent allegiance to 
| passports to be visaed by a United States! Great Britain or the Dominion of Canada. | 
‘consular officer was manifestly, on its| This contention, I am persuaded, is not | 
|Canada. Following this decision, the | original promulgation, a war measure| Without merit. In Carlysle vs. U. S., 16 
relator John Graber instituted an action ; which later was converted by Congress , Wall. 147, the Supreme Court said: : 
in equity against the Secretary of La-!into a revenue measure for the purpose’ The citizens or subject owes absolute 
bor amd the Commissioner General of | of furnishing funds for the maintenance|#nd permanent allegiance to his pele ae 
Immigration in the Supreme Court of | of the Consular Service. The ending of Ment or sovereign, or at least until, by 
the District of Columbia to restrain and ! the war did not abrogate the Presidentlal | S°™e Open and distinct act, he renounces 
enjoin the enforcement by them and by! order as relating to passports and visas,it 8d becomes a citizen or subject of 
their subordinates of General Order 86] of nonimmigrants. Upon this point it another government or another sover- | 
of the Department of Labor held invalid | suffices to cite U. S. ex rel. London y.|@8"- The alien, while domiciled in the 
|by the Circuit Court of Appeals for this ! Phelps, 22 Fed. (2d) 288, a case decided! country, owes a local and temporary al- 
circuit in the Cook-Danelon cases (251! in November, 1927. ;legiance, which. continues during the. 


In that case the: . : : *” 
Fed. (2nd.) 649). After hearing, a tem- | learned court held the Executive Order period of his residence. 
porary injunction restraining the defend- 


r ‘ in question valid as against a subject of British Subject Owes 
ant officials from asserting the validity 


Russian birth who came to Canada on 7 | 
of General Order 86 as against the plain- ! a British passport; and it could be legally! Pa Allegience 173 
= — eg ggg the —s extended without conditions, ,or limited | 74 ako Laws. pp. 17: >| 
of said action in the District of Colum- |} either in i i i a an ? etl * a 
bia, which was begun following the de-! also Flora = pcos f 8 Fed. (2d) aan! ae oe Euitioh subject’ meius any} 
|cision by this court, the entry of the or- ;I discover nothing in Johnson v. Keating, a ae ae me > 
der herein remained in abeyance by con- | 17 Fed. (2d) 56, cited by relators, to re- ; e crown; the words ‘permanent al- | 
sent of the government, and numerous ’ ’ | legiance’ ‘being used to distinguish the al- 


: ov 4 r quire me to hold that the American con-; Jogi ‘ = ig 
aliens, not British subjects by birth or] sul is without authority to obtain in-'| Neanes te 5 Bias Capers, Doe ts Be 
naturalization, were conditionally ad- 


formation from a nonimmigrant or tem ae at an sem, wa, Deceuse be & 
2 1 4 1 -| within t itish dominion, owes tempo- 
mitted, to work and search for work, | porary visitor to the United States for| rary ac. aa ne 
on writs of habeas corpus on the theory | the basis of a visaed passport, or that - 
that the Cook-Danelon cases inferentially I 


the Executive Order requiring a passport! ah te AE ae eo. 6 of ! 
- ae j s it sec. 6 of | 
|permitted such conditional entry from | visa from nonimmigrants was illegal be- _— Peeeas Ecloien ‘honoree for | 
a, even though not actually —. cause, instead of a war measure, it was|the identification of a Chinese person in- | 
a Jects, ae ae ous that | continued as a revenue measure. The! tending to enter the United States, by 
a age cee int . = t yee | gist of the decision is that the President’s' the Chinese government or “such other 
ie Teenat - os eae Pep “li © | powers were ended as to immigrants by} foreign government of which at the time 
less te Saad Sake nd ia the Immigration Act of 1924, while here, such Chinese person should be a sub- 
Scar Laliccins the Coake Dancit aes the relator is a nonimmigrant, or an) ject.” The coulrt held that the term 
pt ag vali oF as Mains Cel =“ alien person, not a British subject, who, “subject”? was used in that case in its 
ae = (2 Wheat’ 227), wherein | desires to _work in the United) narrow sense and included only those who 
is was held that the words “subjects >» | States. It is no doubt true that|by birth or naturalization owed perma- 
“people ? and “inhabitants” are ordina- the American consul has no right'nent allegiance to the government issu- 
rily used synonymously, and, in consider- to aiuse =m passport vise arbitra- | ing ths certificate, In that case, 1s bere 
ing rea Rak of Tair. = persan enjoy- rily, but the President’s power to, the relators resided in a foreign coun- 
ing the protection of the sovereign of the promulgate a reasonable regulation or | ey ee Sree ee ees a0 Oe Se 
ctatieer, take 4 vealioes thors, Wee & rule of administration for admission of | tificate of indentification was issued by 
suhject “eae ’ ; nNonimmigrants is supported not only by | officials of French Indo-China, where the 
: rs : . the decisions already cited, but also by | relators resided, with visas by the Ameri- | 
Admission Refused sec. 3 of the Act of 1924, defining the|can Consul. On arrival in this country, | 
\For Lack of Visas word “immigrant,” and by subdivision, they were denied admission on the ground 


a !H of th , i \that they were not subjects o: the gov- 
It is now urged, by the relators that, l : e rules and regulations of the y 3 fi: 


as the evidence before the Special Board 
of Inquiry in the John Graber case, 


} ence has been made. h turalized in F h Indo.Chi 
| ° eee een naturalized in French Indo-China. 
| Technical Objection In reversing the ruling of the lower 
hy | Held to Be Immaterial court, the Supreme Court said that the 
admission because not possessed of a The contention that the relator, John| officials of French Indo-China could is- ! 


consular immigration visa, required of G : sue such tificat ly : 
0 gratl r raber, who was several times .;sue such certificates only to persons 0 
him or them by virture of General Or-! ; . c ees 


simply showed that they were refused 


main, the consul is required to supply the Government. Adjudications are for : 
the stamping as evidence of identity, and| the first time drawn to my attention, in- 


duties and functions of a consular agent,| instant cases, a narrower meaning of the j 
lor the right of entry into the United | term should be adopted inasmuch as rela- 


, defendant interposed ; 
; upon an alleged misjoinder of cause of 


aN 'eenses are exclusive arti 
Department of Labor, to which refer-|¢rnment issuing the certificates—they | {elds in which each of the plaintiffs is 
having been born in China and had not | engaged. 
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Trade Marks 


| Index and Digest 
| Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


for relators, as to this point simply holds ! 
sat the court has the right to set the 


employed in libraries 


@YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Indezx and File Cards, approximutely 3 by 5 inches, usually 


and filed for reference. 


LIENS: Exclusion: Acts of Consular Officials: Refusal to Issue Visas. — 


The giving of a visa is not merely 


a ministerial act, because some inquiry, 


or some determination of fact is essential; and a consular official is not re- 
quired, merely upon presentation of passport by alien domiciled in Canada, 
without some further inquiry, to supply stamping of visa as evidence of 


identity—United States, ex rel. Graber et al., v. Karnuth, etc., et al. 
trict Court for the Western District of New York.)—Yearly Index Page 


9 


2412, Col. 
LIENS: 


(Volume III.) 


| Phelps, 22 Fed. (2d) 288, wherein a sim- | 


Exclusions: 


duly visaed by consular official of the 
Graber et al. v. Karnuth, etc. et al. 


trict of New York.)—Yearly Index Page 2412, Col. 4 (Volume III.) 


Feurty: Pleading: 


” 


tration of justice, 


ume TIT.) 


Patents and 


ATENTS: Infringement: 


interested in obtaining relief sought, 


the: causes of action of each party plaintiff, and the parties plaintiff are 
properly joined.—Radio Corporation of America et al. v. Shamrock Mfg. 


Co. (District Court for the District 
2412, Col. 5 (Volume III.) 


PATENTS: Invention: 
the tire casing be flexible and that the 
ble, held: Allowable. 


ATENTS: Invention: 


unpatentable. 


Aliens Domiciled in Canada: 

in Search of Work: Requirements: Visaed Passports—Where relators 
are not naturalized Canadians or British subjects by birth, but are natives of 
Rumania domiciled in Canada, and owe no permanent allegiance to Great 
Britain or Dominion of Canada, but only temporary allegiance during period 
of residence, held: Though relators maintain residence in Canada and de- 
sire to enter United States to work or in search of work, they are not perma- 
nent subjects of Great Britain and do not come within the intendment of 
Jay Treaty; and before entering United States, it was necessary that they 
should have passport visa, or other official document corresponding to pass- 
port, issued by government to which they owe permanent allegiance and 


Joinder by Plaintiffs of Their Causes of Action: 

Equity Rule 26.—The latter phrase of the second sentence of Equity 
Rule, 26, consisting of the words “or sufficient grounds must appear for 
uniting the causes of action in order to promote the convenient adminis- 
is applicable to a joinder by plaintiffs of their causes of 
action, the phrase applying with equal force to plaintiffs and defendants.— 
Radio Corporation of America et al. v. Shamrock Mfg. Co. 
for the District of New Jersey.)—Yearly Index Page 2412, Col. 


Suits in Equity: 

of Parties Plaintiff: Equity Rules 26 and 37.—Where, in suit for patent 
infringement, three of patents in question are owned by one plaintiff, the 
other two are Owned by another plaintiff, and in each instance all other 
plaintiffs are licensed thereunder, the licenses being exclusive in the par- 
ticular fields in which each plaintiff in engaged; and all parties plaintiff are 


Means for Balancing Pneumatic Tires.—Claim 10, 
covering an inherently radially balanced tire casing and specifying that 


Patent 1692145.—Ex parte Woolson. 
peals of the Patent Office.)—Yearly Index Page 2412, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


Means for Balancing Pneumatic Tires—Where in 

the prior art it was usual to balance an unbalanced pulley by adding 
weights thereto, and applicant’s claims covered broadly the feature of apply- 
ing the same idea to a tire casing of an automobile, held: The claims were 
Claims 1 to 4, Patent 1692145.—Ex parte Woolson. 


(Dis- 


Entry for Work or 


United States.—United States, ex rel. 
(District Court for the Western Dis- 


(District Court 
5 (Vol- 


. 


Trade Marks 


Joinder of Causes: Joinder 


held: Under Equity Rules 26 and 37, 


of New Jersey.)—Yearly Index Page 





weights attached thereto also be flexi- 
(Board of Ap- 





(Board of 


Appeals of the Patent Office.) —Yearly Index Page 2412, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


ATENTS: Invention: 


TRADE MARKS: Similarity: 


of Patents, 1928.)—-Yearly Index Page 


“Star Boys:” 

peared that the opposer was not the originator of the trade mark, “Big 
Boy,” though he adopted it and used it prior to the time applicant employed 
his notation, “Star Boys,” both marks being used for soft drinks, held: Ap- 
plicant entitled to registration of “Star Boys,” the marks not being con-- 
fusingly similar.—Taylor-Long Company v. Jessup. 


Means for Balancing Pneumatic Tires.—Claims 

covering “An inherently radially balanced tire casing,” held: 
tional, in that they claimed a result or effect and did not particularly point 
out and distinctly claim the invention which applicant sought to 
Claims 1 to 4, Patent 1692145.—Ex parte Woolson. 
Patent Office.) Yearly Index Page 2412, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


Func- 


protect. 
(Board of Appeals of the 


“ 


ig Boy.,.—Where it ap- 


( Assistant Commissioner 
2412, Col. 7 (Volume III.) 





Joinder of Causes of Action Upheld 
In Suit Involving Patents for Radio 


| Motion of Defendant Dismissed Under Interpretation of 


Equity Rules; Preliminary Injunction Granted. 


Rapr0 CorPORATION OF AMERICA, GEN- 
ERAL ELectRIC COMPANY, WESTING- 
HOUSE ELECTRIC AND MANUFACTURING 
CompaANy, AND AMERICAN TELEPHONE 
AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY, PLAIN- 
TIFFS, V. SHAMROCK MANUFACTURING 
CompaANy, DEFENDANT. DISTRICT CouRT 
FOR THE DISTRICT OF NEW JERSEY. 

In this patent infringement suit, the 

a motion based 


action and of parties plaintiff. One of 
the plaintiffs, the court explains, owns 


lthree of the patents in questions, an- 


other plaintiff owns the other two 
patents, and in each instance the other 
plaintiffs are licensed thereunder. The li- 
in the particular 


The patents, which are alleged to be 


reception will enter into a consideration 


of the patents, it was stated. One of the 


‘exanderson, Hull and White, are owned 
| by the plaintiff, General Electric Com- 
! pany, while the plaintiff American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company owns two 
others, viz., the Mathes and Lowenstein 
patents. In each instance the other 
‘plaintiffs are licensed thereunder. 


Causes of Action 
| Improperly Joined 


: It is defendant’s contention that the 
| causes of action are improperly joined 
within the meaning of Equity Rule 26, 
which is as follows: 

“The plaintiff may join in one bill 
|as many causes of action cognizable in 
equity as he may have against the de- 
'fendant. But when there are more than 
‘one plaintiff, the causes of action must 
be joint, and if there be more than one 
jdefendant the liability must be asserted 
;against all of the material defendants, 





_infringed by defendant’s radio receiver’s, ‘or sufficient grounds must appear for 
| relate to certain radio apparatus. Radioj uniting the causes of action in order 


ito promote the convenient administra- 
|tion of justice. If it appears that any 


| poser 


| tive properties. 


der 86, instead of a passport visa, the ee 
order of exclusion in each instance was 
null and void and the writ should be 
sustained. The return of the government, 
however, in the John Graber case, al- 
leges that he was denied admission on 
the ground that, being an alien, he was 
not in possession of an immigration visa 
quota or non-quota, “or of a passport or 
other official document in the nature of 
a passport, issued by the government to 
which he owes allegiance, and duly 
visaed in accordance with regulations 
prescribed, covering the entry of aliens 
to the United States under Executive 
Order No. 4476, dated July 12, 1926, and 
signed by Calvin Coolidge,” nor within 





pany, plaintiff in error, v. Richmond Hard- 
ware Company; 

No. 85. 
pany, plaintiff in error, 
Inc.; and 

No. 86. American Railway Express Com- 
pany, plaintiff in error, v. L. M. Newcomb. 
Argument commenced by Mr. Wyndham R. 
Meredith for the plaintiff in error, 

Adjourned until December 3 at 12 o’clock 
when the day call will be as follows: Nos. 
83 (and 84, 85 and 86), 99, 305, 182, 352, 
429, 87, 90, 93 and 94. 


v. G. T., Elliott, 


| 


- under the Executive Order. 


' 


American Railway Express Com- - 


‘ 


his failure to have an unexpired con- 
sular visa, was not asked whether he 
possessed a passport duly visaed, or that 
the record fails to show that he did not 
possess such a passport visa, and there- 
fore the writ should be sustained for 
failure of proof, is, in view of the cir- 
cumstances, not maintainable. The 
technical objection is unavailing, since 
it is fairly inferable that, regardless of 
the language of the Board’s conclusion, 
he did not possess a passport duly visaed 
The entire 
original argument was that no consular 
visa was required and that relators had 
the lawful right, as residents of Canada, 
to pass and repass freely under the Jay 
Treaty as construed in the Cook-Danelon 
cases. Even though the conclusion of 
the Board did not strictly refer to a 
passport visa, as distinguished from an 
immigration visa, there was evidence 
that John Graber had no visaed pass- 
port. On his examination he presented 
a passport, bearing his naffe and photo- 
graph, issued in Roumania, but it bore 
no visa of any American @onsul. The 
action of the Board, based on the evi- 
dence, was neither arvitrary nor unfair. 








Monthly Statements of Railroad Revéaises 


| 


October 


1928 

Freight revenue .......+ «16,503,038 
Passenger revenue ..eeseee. 928,623 
Total oper rev...... . 18,528,804 
| Maintenance of way 8,026,055 
| Maintenance of equipment .. 1,542,743 
| Transportation expenses . 4,259,689 
| Total expenses incl. other .. 9,373,000 
| Net from railroad 9,155,804 
Nee ee et Oe aa a gata ie nn 
Uncollectible ry. rev., ete. .. 1,999,205 
Net after taxes, etc. ....-.. 7,156,599 
| Net after rents.........--. 6,487,746 
Aver. miles operated .... 8,310.39 
Operatimg ratio ..eccececces 50.6 


eeeeee 


oe 


14,009,626 
15,974,095 


and refused admission because of | the Chinese race who owed it permanent 


jallegiance, and the certificate holders } 
|were not of that class. 
By analogy this decision, in my opin- 
‘ion, anplies here. In the Cook-Danelon | 
jcases both relators were British subjects 
residing in Canada, 
the other by naturalization, and obvi- 
;ouslv they owed permanent allegiance to , 
the British Empire. 
Without deeming it necessary to an- 
|swer other arguments, I rule that the 


to the present situation. 
relators reside in Canada and wish to 
‘enter the United States to work or search 
for work. they are not permanent sub- 
jects of Great Britain, and do not come 


| Before entering the United States, it was 
jnecessary that they should have a pass- 
|port visa, or other official document cor- 
responding to a passnort. issued by the 
government to which they owed al- 
Jegiance and duly vissed by a consular of- 
ficial of the United States in compliance 
| with the Executive Order to which refer- 
ence has been made. Not being so pro- 
vided, the writs must be severally or col- 
lectively dismissed. So ordered. 
November 10, 1928. 


| 








and 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Great Northern Ry. 

10 Months 

1927 1928 
85,438,599 
9,709,981 
104,554,992 
15,633,729 
15,611,073 
32,520,370 
69,243,420 
35,311,572 
8,476,045 
12,246 
26,823,281 
25,343,452 
8,250.16 
66.2 


1927 
78,285,779 
10,558,396 
97,902,683 
13,027,654 
16,418,138 
30,983,544 
65,478,060 
32,424,623 

8,445,695 

7,413 

23,971,515 

22,908,286 

8,164.26 
66.9 


1928 
986,615 


1,331,349 
3,027,554 
4,072,977 
8,942,003 
7,032,092 
7,032,092 
975,052 
6,057,040 
5,501,040 
8,163.52 
56.0 


October 


12,591,657 
1,173,776 
14,775,547 
1,035,847 
2,274,501 
3,544,913 
7,588,565 
7,186,982 
752,867 
370 
6,433,745 
5,585,106 
3,765.28 
61.4 


Union Pacific R. R. 

10 Months 
1928 
80,910,529 
12,757,121 
102,019,269 
11,478,027 
20,007,763 
26,883,526 
65,328,958 
36,690,311 
6,941,080 

2,924 
29,746,307 
25,912,321 

3,725.13 
64.0 


1927 

12,782,836 
1,234,084 
14,854,900 
1,026,840 
2,153,857 
3,322,157 
7,188,046 
7,666,854 
817,216 
672 
6,848,966 
5,901,442 
3,712.29 

43.4 


1927 
72,977,744 
13,293,543 
94,248,795 
11,248,012 
18,486,960 
24,709,329 
61,131,238 
33,117,557 

6,971,288 

7,892 

26,138,427 

22,900,570 

3,713.61 
64.9 


! patented for broadcast reception. 


Cook-Danelon cases do not strictly apply | 
Though the’ 


within the intendment of the Jay Treaty. | 


New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 


1928 
7,595,517 
3,804,011 

12,807,825 
1,589,013 
1,833,964 
3,781,863 
7,793,305 
5,014,520 

588.000 


4,424,787 
3,805,199 
2,140.16 


was authorized to sell the apparatus ‘sych causes of action cannot be con- 

t he | veniently disposed of together, the court 

other plaintiffs held licenses to manu-'may order separate trials”” 

facture. In order to determine the applica- 
Each of the parties, it was declared, is | bility of said rule to the present situ- 


one by birth and | interested in obtaining the relief sought | ation, if indeed it does apply, a word 


by the suit. Under these circumstances, ‘of explanation, _ defining the  relation- 
the court held that the joinder of the jship of the various parties plaintiff is 
causes of action of each of the parties|in order. : Aa f 
plaintiff and the joinder of the parties | The Radio Corporation of America j 
plaintiff in the suit were proper under |a licensee under the patents, authorized 
Equity Rules 26 and 37. - to sell for broadcast reception, and its 
The motion of the defendant was ‘license, with the exception of a limited 
denied. The application of the plaintiffs | Drense So, fee —— nal 
am Tom gag Sap eetin Ss clusive, and provides that the owners 
|” Stephen H. Philbin. counsel for plain- ; of the patents can license no others in 
| tiffs; Clifford & Seull (George F. Scull, |the Radio Corporation’s field of activ- 
(of counsel) solicitors for defendant. The |!ty, without its consent. 
‘full text of the opinion of Judge Runyon The Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
' follows: | facturing Company and the General 
| This is a suit for patent infringement, Electric Company hold licenses to manu- 
my as above indicated, two motions are |facture under the patents in suit, as 
before the Court, the defendant’s mo- does the Telephone Company under a 
|tion being based upon an alleged mis- limited license. Each of said_ parties 
'joinder of causes of action and of par- plaintiff, Telephone Company, Westing- 
\ties plaintiff. It is this motion of de- Couseae te iad she ten an 
aan which will be considered at this in aut te its own fel, and having = 
. : : _|right to exclude all others from obtain- 
+ Three of the patents in question, Al iets comaiiian Wena eae ald te 


issuance of any such. 
Expenses 


Interests of Parties 


In Patents Vital 


It is thus to be seen that every one 
of the parties plaintiff has a vital inter- 
est in the various patents in suit, al- 
though in no instance is there a wholly 
exclusive holding through the medium 
of any license. 

Under such circumstances, the query 
is as to whether or not the action of the 
plaintiffs in effecting a joinder for the 
purposes of the present suit has for its 
warrant the authority of Equity Rule 
26, hereinabove set forth. : 

It has been argued that the latter 
phrase of the second sentence of said 
Rule 26, consisting of the words, “or 
sufficient grounds must appear for unit- 
ing the causes of action in order to pro- 
mote the convenient administration of 


October 
1927 
6,812,613 
8,949,692 
12,146,071 
1,647,461 
2,038,361 
8,947,180 
8,205,862 
8,940,209 
507,200 
621 
3,432,388 
2,772,960 
2,175.73 
67.6 


d 


10 Months 
1928 

62,606,238 
38,817,318 
113,747,205 
16,252,143 
20,339,293 
36,682,890 
79,139,942 
34,607,263 
5,994,000 
45,537 
28,567,726 
23,017,346 
2,152.31 

69.6 


1927 
62,866,946 
41,169,481 

116,566,321 
16,137,849 
22,259,999 
39,493,086 
83,830,426 
82,735,895 

5,192,373 
14,508 
27,529,014 
20,867,758 
2,175.22 
71.9 


1,733 


60.8 


Opposition Dismissed 
To Mark ‘Star Boys’ 


Used on Beverages 


Designation Is Held to Be 
Sufficiently Different from 
“Big Boy”’ on Similar 
Goods. 


TAYLOR-LONG COMPANY V. JESSUP. OP- 
Position No. 8020, CoMMISSIONER OF 
PATENTS. 

The notation “Star Boys” as a trade 
mark for soft drinks was held regis- 
trable. The opposition based upon prior 
adoption and-use of the trade mark 
“Big Boy” for the same class of goods 
was dismissed, it being found that the 
opposer was not the originator of the 
mark, “Big Boy.” 

Mr. Paul B. Eaton and Messrs. Mil- 
burn & Milburn for Taylor-Long_ Com- 
pany. Mr. John J. Riley and-or Junior 
Owens for Sam A. Jessup. 

The full text of the decision of As- 
sistant Commissioner Moore follows: 

The opposer, the Taylor-Long Com- 
pany, appeals from the decision of the 
Examiner of Interferences dismissing its 
notice of opposition to the registration 
by the applicant, Sam A. Jessup, of the 
notation Star Boys as a trade mark for 
soft drinks, 


Older Mark Is Cited. 


The opposition is based upon prior 
adoption and use of the trade mark Big 
Boy for the same class of goods. 

It appears to be agreed that the op- 
I was prior to the applicant 
in the adoption and use of its re- 
spective trade mark, and that the goods 
of the parties are of the same descrip- 
i The controlling ques- 
tion, therefore, presented for decision is 
whether the two marks so nearly re- 
semble each other as to be likely to 
cause confusion or mistake in the mind 
of the public, or to deceive purchasers 
when concurrently appropriated to goods 
of the same descriptive properties. 

As pointed ot by the Examiner of 
Interferences, the applicant in his answer 
has listed two groups of registrations, 
the first showing the common use of the 
word “Boy” for forming trade marks used 
for substantially the same goods as those 
of the parties to this proceeding; and 
the second group including five registra- 
tions, prior to opposer’s date of adoption 
and use, of the notation “Big Boy,” as 
a trade mark for various classes of goods, 


Registration Granted. 


As the opposer was not the originator 
of the mark “Big Boy,” and as he was 
not the first to include in a trade mark 
for soft drinks the word “Boy” and a 
qualifying word, such as “Toy,” it is not 
entitled to»such a broad interpretation 
of its trade mark rights as to exclude the 
applicant's trade mark, “Star Boys,” 
from registration. 

The decisions of the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia in Booth 
Fisheries Company v. Adams & Sons 
Grocer Co., 350 0. G. 469; 56 App. D. C. 
142; 10 F. (2d) 1007, 1996 Cc. D. 195; 
and Goodall Worsted Co. vy. Palm Knit. 
ting Co., Inc., 352 O. G. 535; 5 App. D. C, 
148; 10 F, (2d) 1013; and 1926 C. D, 
225, are regarded as controlling of the ' 
instant case. 

The decision of the Examiner of In- 
terferences dismissing the notice of op- 
position and adjudging that. the appli- 
cant, Sam A. Jessup, is entitled to the 
registration for which he has made ap- 
plication is regarded as without error, 
and is accordingly affirmed, . 

November 22, 1928. 


justice” establishes a proce i - 
_ ne only aaa ; a ce 
cable to a joinder b intiffs i 
cases 7 ba sm y plaintiffs of their 
n my opinion, the wording o 
rule does not compel that caucasian 
nor would the interpretation argued for 
fully accomplish one of the very evi- 
dent intents of the rule, viz, “to pro- 
mote the convenient administration of 
justice.” Thus the union of several 
suits, each in essence being directed 
against an alleged offending defendant 
and whose practices and products in 
certain specific lines are charged to af- 
fect the various plaintiffs materially, if 
not identically, appears to me as the 
fulfillment of one of the situations con- 
templated and provided for in the 
quoted phrase of Rule 26, and is war- 
ranted by the language of the rule 
which, as I read the phrase in question 
in es — = entire context 
applies with equa ore inti 
and defendants. : ee 
his view is expressed more fully in 
the case of International Organization 
v. Red Jacket C. C. & C. Co, 18 Fed. 
(2d), as follows: 
“It is earnestly contended by defend- 
ants, however, that the portion of the 
rule which we have italicized applies only 
to the uniting of causes against de- 
fendants where there are more than one 
defendant, and has no application to 
cases where there are more than plain- 
tiff, and that in the case of plaintiffs the 
rule requires that the causes of action 
joined must be joint. We cannot accept 
this interpretation. 


Rules Liberalize 


Practice of Equity 

“The purpose of the equity rules was 
to liberalize and not restrict the prac- 
tice In equity, and it certainly could not 
have been intended to forbid joinder in 


cases where, although the causes of ac- /« 


tion were not joint, the convenient ad- 
ministration of justice would be pro- 
moted and where for years the propriety 
of such joinder to prevent a multiplicity 
of suits had been recognized, 

“The clause of sufficient grounds 
must appear for uniting the causes of 
action in order to promote the convenient 
administration of justice must we think, 
be construed as alternative to the spe- 
cific provision allowing joinder in the 
case of more than one plaintiff, as well 
as to the specific provision allowing 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 3.J 
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tries, was again manifest in the fiscal 
year under review. The exports of fin- 
ished manufactures were 4.3 per cent 
greater than in 1926-27, 

The value of imports tends much more 
than that of exports to vary with do- 
with an increase of about $137,000,000;mestic business conditions; it is nor- 
in holdings of other securities js note-;mally high in times of prosperity and 
worthy, reflecting in large degree open-|low in times of depression. The fact 
market selling of United States securities however, that the imports of 1928 were 
by the reserve banks during the second|slightly less in value than during the| 
half of the fiscal year in their effort to}two preceding years was not due to| 
curtail the use of reserve-bank credit. jislackening of business in this country | 

The slight decline in demand deposits’ but rather io lower prices, especially of | 
and the large increase in time deposits | silk and rubber. Eliminating the effect | 
are in line with the tendency in recent|of price changes there was an increase | 
years on the part of depositors to reduce|of between 2 and 3 per cent in imports | 
demand deposits to a minimum and to}as compared with the preceding year, | 
convert them into time deposits, and the total was the greatest in our| 

Debits to individual bank accounts, | history, 
which are preferable to bank clearings a8} In harmony with the slight fal! in| 
a rough index of business activity, show|total value of exports tne value of our 
an enormous increase over the record-|sales to most trade regions of the world | 
breaking total of the previous fiscal| was somewhat less in 1927-28 than the| 
year, They aggregated £745,000,000,-| year before. There was, however, an in- 
000 in 1927-28 as compared with $531,-|crease in exports to Canada, that coun- 
000,000,000, $597,000,000,000, and $630,-: try for the first time becoining our larg- 
000,000,000 in the years 1924-25, 1925-26, | est market, exceeding the United King- 
and 1926-27, respectively. This increase'dom. The dollar value of imports from 
was due in large measure to the extra- a trade regions likewise fell off some- | 
ordinary volume of trading on the stock | what, but there was an increase in im-| 
exchanges, but after making allowance|ports from South America and Africa | 
for this factor there can be no doubt |and a slight increase in those from Can- | 
that the statistics indicate a healthy | ada. 
state of business activity. | The excess of exports over imports of | 

The United States Government con-|merchandise, the so-called favorable bal- | 
tinued its rapid retiremeht of debt. The|ance of trade, in the fiscal year just | 
interest-bearing public debt was reduced | closed amounted to $731,000,000, practi- | 
by no less than $932,000,000. Despite the |cally the same as the year before and 
2 per cent reduction in receipts and the | about equal to the average of the last 
4 per cent increase in ordinary expendi- | six or seven years. Notwithstanding this | 
tures, there was a budget surplus of | relatively large balance to our credit on | 
$398,828,000. :merchandise, there was, as already 

A general discussion of the recent | stated, a heavy outflow of gold, the ex- 
trends in Ameritan foreign trade is pre-|cess of exports over imports of that 
sented in &@ separate section of this re-; metal amounting to almost a half bil- 
port. During the fiscal year 1927-28 ex-/lion dollars) This was in great con- 
port and import trade continued highly | trast with the net inward movement of | 
active. While: the value of exports was! gold in most other recent years. This 
slightly below the postwar peak figure | export of gold was partly due to the defi- 
of 1926-27, this was due chiefly to some- | nite demands of certain foreign countries 
what lower prices of a number of com- | for gold for bank reserves. 
modities, practically no change appear- Although the United States at all 
ing in the quantitative volume, More-| times has to pay, by means of an ex- 
over there would have been a decided|cess of commodity exports or otherwise, 
increase in the total but for the much|very large sums for tourist expendi- 
smaller movement of cotton, resulting | tures, immigrant remittances, and other 
from the greatly reduced crop, and for | similar purposes, there is no doubt that | 
the fact that the exports of coal, which |the major explanation of the outflow of 
in 1926-27 had been abnormally large | gold last year in the face of a large 
by reason of the British strike, returned | favorable merchandise balance was the 
to their customary magnitude. very heavy new investments of Amer- 

The steady and vigorous upward tend-;ican capital in foreign countries. Ref- 
ency in the export of manufactured com- | erence to this subject has already been 
modities, Which on the one hand are free | made in the discussion of banking and 
from the sporadic effects of changes in | finance. 
output and demand, but on the other (Statistics of the foreign trade of the 
hand are subject to constant vigorous | United States are shown in Table F, 
competition from other industrial coun- ! Page 9), 


ter category of loans is generally taken 
to represent purely commercial borrow- 
ing. 

A heavy increase — $443,000,000 — in 
holding of United States Government se- 
curities by reporting banks as contrasted 








Table A.—Major Economic Indexes, 
(Based on calender year 1923-1925=100): 


Year ended June 
1924, 1925. 1926. 


30 
1927. 


June 
: 1922.1 1927, 1928. 
Vol. of business (quan., not value); 
Manufacturing production vole £ 97 
Mineral production .....-...t..., 6 101 
Forest products, production ....,, 100 
*Freight, railroad, ton-miles 97 
Electric-power production ewet 95 
Building contracts let, square feet 7 93 
Value of sales: 
DOPUAMPOERE StOres .... 0225 ce eseis 
§-and-10-cent stores ............. 
Mail-order houses ......---....... 
I, SPAS 5.650 c's esses 


—— 


*Revenue freight. 
Table B.—Revised General Wholesale Price Index 


and Other Price Indexes. 
(Based upon calendar year 1926=100). Amnual averages. 
Wholesale prices 
(revised ) : 


1928. 


99 
98 
99 
98 

102 
95 


107 

99 
103 
105 
116 


122 


108 
114 

93 
111 
129 
108 


106 
103 

93 
104 
138 
116 


108 
104 

96 
103 
129 
119 


110 
99 
96 

100 

140 

142 


S8 
91 


94 
81 
85 
97 


100 
104 
102 

99 


104 
118 
114 
101 


106 
131 
116 

96 


197 
144 
123 

94 


104 
135 
121 

93 


104 
153 
144 

89 





Years ended June 30: 


1913* 
69.8 
71.5 
64.2 
68.1 


57.3 


1922 
93.7 
b 113 90.5 
5 1111 86.8 
130.5 104.2 
117.3 95.9 
1441 94.6 


1921 
123.4 


1923 
101.2 
96.8 
91.6 
107.7 
108.0 
110.4 


1924 
98.1 
98.0 
90.7 

100.8 
108.5 
92.3 


1925 
100.5 
106.6 

95. 
104.5 
107.2 

92. 


1927 
96.8 
96.3 
97.4 

101.1 

95.9 


95.1 


1920 1926 

> 102.5 
106.2 
101.5 
101.9 
105.0 

97.8 


1928 
96.6 
104.8 
98.6 
118.8 
96.8 
32.4 


1928% 
138.4 
146.6 
153.6 
174.4 
168.9 
134.4 


General average... 
Farm products.... 
Food nee Pie si 1.6 
Hides and leather. 
Textile products .. 
Fuel and lighting. 
Metals and metal 
products 
Building materials 
Chemicalsand 
drugs BR eee sl 
Hous e-furnishing 
JAAR 
Miscellaneous ..... 9 
Farm prices on the 
ALN 6 6 oh sas ce 
Retail food ass 
Cost of living: 
December 
June Stans 
*Calendar year, 


137.2 105.9 
119.8 92.4 


106.4 
106.9 


107.9 
105.2 


104.5 
101.3 


100.3 


99.6 98.0 1 
100.7 q 


07.9 
97.6 762.3 
140.2 105.4 101.1 100. 


101.5 98.2 


119.7 


132.4 104.6 
143.5 96.4 


106.8 
97.4 


104. 
96. 


101.6 
112.5 


100.8 


92.2 


174.6 
93.9 


88.0 
90.9 


104. 
93. 


112.0 
110.2 


96.0 
$9.0 


105.0 
100.6 


95.0 
98.6 


136.0 
153.6 
99.3 96.5 

95.2 97.1 96.7 


d@ upon calendar year 1913=100. 


98. 101.38 100.0 91 
99.3 100.0 99.2 3 1 
=May, 1920. 


Table C.—Gross Income of Farms, by Groups of Commodities. 
(Millions of dollars). Years ended June 30: 
Dairy and 
poultry 
products 


114.1 72. 
13.2 i 


1 
1 


Fruits and Cotton and 
vegetables gottonseed 
1,747 2,271 
1,705 1,272 
1,379 760 
1,410 251 
1,526 608 
1,333 719 
1,686 ,749 
2,883 1,585 260 
2,842 1,453 1,458 


Table D.—Construction Statistics, 
Years ended June 30: 
1923 


Meat 
animals 
3,346 
2,328 
1,932 
2,180 
2,167 


2,619 


All farm 
products 
15,719 
12,668 
9,214 
10,366 
11,288 
12,003 
12,670 
12,127 


12,253 


Grains 
... 8,005 
vee 2,246 

. 1,266 


1924 1925 1928 

Indexes Of volume of business (1919=100): 
Contracts awarded, 36 States, value.............. 
Contracts awarded, floor space*..........6e.ee.,. 
Cement shipments :.............. sex ae "45 4° 378 198 
Lumber production reer rT CL eT TE | 221 = 120 113 

Price indexes (1913=100): | 
Frame-house materials, retail pw nee 0<iscxe Eee 206 = 198 182 | 
Building-mniaterial prices, Wholesale.......-....... 182 174 159 


143 
109 


164 
lil 


215 


"107 137 


188 
*Does not include floor Space for public works and utilities, 


Table E.—Operating Statistics of Class 


Years ended June 30: 
1922 192 1925 


I Railways. 


1926 1927 1928 
Freight tom-mileage, reve- 
nue and non-revenue 
(millions) ee he x nine 
Cars loaded (thousands) . . 
Net tons per train........ 
Net tons per loaded car. 
Average daily car surplus. 
Average daily car shortage 
Bad-order cars, average. . . 
Bad-order locomotive, av.. 
Number of employees..... - 
Total operating revenues 
(thousands of dollars). .- . 
Net operating income 
(thousands of dollars) 818,345 924,674 1,033,766 1,194,832 1,209,535 


Table F.—Foreign Trade of the United States. 
(Millions of dollars.) Years ended June 30; 
Exports, merchandise ..........,,, 2,166 4,312 4,865 4,753 
Imports, mmerchandise ....... . 1,689 3,554 3,824 4,465 
Excess Of exports (+) or of imports 
(—): 
Merchandise 
Gold at 
GSA eee or ee ee 
Quantitative index,* eliminating the 
effect of price variations (1913 
=100): 
Domestic exports ........-...... 
Imports ......... 


437,387 
49,678 
781 

27.0 
252,410 
295 
194,519 
11,514 
1,765,000 


470,783 
51,905 
752 

27.0 
218,779 
435 
172,262 
10,478 
1,182,733 


351,536 
40,658 


464,528 
50,845 
781 

27.1 
301,258 
126 
141,508 
8,880 
1,711,117 


339,369 
15,764 
1,643,000 1,850,000 


5,508,169 6,120,646 6,011,864 6,325,158 6,442,387 6,091,500 


1,182,225 


4,968 


4,252 


4,877 
4,146 


+758 
—407 
+19 


41,040 
4115 


+97 


+716 
—148 
+21 


+731 
+ 498 
+-20 


. 


152% 


—4| 
180 P2.3 


*Approximate only. 
+Percentage change 1928 from 1927. 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent fir objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 

sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


AKING a daily topical survey of 

all the bureaus of the National 

Government, grouping related activi- 

ties, is a work which will enable our 

citizens to understand and use the 

fine facilities the Congress provides 

for them. Such a survey will be 

useful to schools, colleges, business 
and professions here and abroad. 

—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


Airplane Engines and Equipment Are Tested 


To Determine Safe Types for Commercial Use 


Topic 37—How the Government Helps Business 
Sixty-Third Article—Aeronautical Research. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government are shown the practi- 
cal contacts of the vorious bureaus and divi- 
sions. The present series deals with How the 
Government Helps Business. 


search work has been done leading to the development 
of radio receiving sets for aircraft. 
* ue Ke 

Also experiments have been conducted with a view 
to eliminating the old type of trailing wire antenna 
and a vertical pole type has now been developed and 
is being used quite successfully. A large amount of 
research work tending to standardize colors used in 
the lighting of landing fields and airports has been 
done, as well as a great deal of work tending to de- 
velop lights of a maximum visibility under unfavor- 
able weather conditions, 


By Clarence M. Young, 


Director of Aeronautics, Department of Commerce. 


NE of the elements necessary for the proper 
development of civil aeronautics is adequate 

charts or maps by which a pilot may fly his 

_._ Ship. From the start the need was felt for 
special maps for this purpose and for some time prior 
to the enactment of the Air Commerce Act the Army 
and Navy had been producing, primarily for their 


own use, strip maps covering certain routes they were 
then using. 


Much work also has been done with an idea of 
soundproofing, as far as practical, cabins of closed 
planes. This presents many problems, and to date, 
although much has been learned, the problem is not 
what might be termed solved. Taking both weight 
and sound transmission into consideration the most 
efficient combination yet found consists of three layers 
arranged as follows: An aluminum sheet, a filling 
material known to the trade as ‘‘dry-zero blanket,” 
and a sheet of 5-16-inch insulite. This combination 
weighs one pound per square foot of interior cabin 
wall. It is as opaque to sound as a single layer of 
any material five times its weight. 

* * 


The Act of May 20, 1926, provided that the De- 
partment of Commerce should, in addition to the other 
duties assigned to it relating to the development of 
civil aviation in the United States, act as a distributing 
agency for all airway maps and that it should pre- 
pare and make available airway maps covering the 
civil airways of the United States. 

a 


ESTS have been conducted in a 10-foot wind tunnel 

to determine the rolling and yawing moments pro- 
duced by ailerons of conventional design. The re- 
sults show that the differences between the moments 
for the two wings are not great except at a large angle 
of attack, the difference then arising from the differ- 
ent angles at which the two wings burble. 


* * 


The task of preparing these maps was assigned to 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey as an adjunct to its 
function of producing nautical charts. A new section 
known as the Airways Mapping Section was organ- 
ized in the chart division to carry on this work. 


A number of wind-tunnel tests have been made 
of large models of airplanes and seaplanes designed 
for use in commercial aviation. These tests have in- 
cluded the measurement of the absolute lift and drag 
coefficients, the pitching moments, and other measure- 
ments relating to stability in flight. 

. * 


The first developments tended to indicate that the 
most urgent need was for strip maps covering the 
various specific routes between important airports, 
but there is now beginning to develop a considerable 
amount of miscellaneous flying over areas not included 
in these principal routes and it is becoming apparent 
that eventually maps covering the entire area of the 
United States will be necessary. 

* * ok 


"THESE maps will be especially designed to facilitate 

the piloting of aircraft. While a strip map is espe- 
cially convenient to the aviator because of its limited 
size, it would not be advisable to produce the large 
number of such maps that would be required to cover 
all possible routes, and it is therefore probable that 
a series of State maps will best serve the purpose. 


The fuselage of many of the modern airplanes is 
constructed of seamless steel tubing welded at the 
joints. It has been found that this type of construc- 
tion is not only the strongest for a given weight but 
is assembled and repaired with the greatest ease. 


An accurate knowledge of strength and other prop- 
eries of all the joints and fittings entering into the 
construction of an airplane is essential from the stand- 
points of both safety and efficiency in design. A 
comprehensive investigation of the subject has ac- 
cordingly been undertaken in order to provide reliable 
basic data on the strength of the joints in the main 
structural members of the aircraft. 


This section has completed maps covering approxi- 
mately 1,400 miles of airways and maps showing an 
additional 2,000 miles are now in the making. Strip 
maps covering the remainder of the air mail routes 
will be completed as fast as funds available for this 
purpose will permit. 


'YPE testing of new designs of commercial aircraft 

engines has been undertaken by the Department 
primarily to protect the public and the aircraft in- 
dustry from avoidable engine failures. Incidentally 
the type testing may also assist the manufacturer in 
locating faults in design which can be disclosed only 
by means of drastic tests in the hands of disinterested 
parties. 


These maps are now sold for 35 cents apiece and 
at the present time the entire distribution is made 
from Washington. It is hoped, however, in the near 
future that the cost of these maps can be reduced 
and arrangements are now being made to permit the 
assignment of agencies for distribution of these maps 
at various points throughout the country. 

* 


* * * 


The test requirements for an airworthiness certifi- 
cate include running the engine for 50 hours in 10 
five-hour periods (the first period being at maximum 
load and the other nine periods at rated load and 
speed), together with a complete record of perform- 
ance, and some supplementary tests. 


The demand for type tests has developed rapidly 
in the past few months, partly on account of the prac- 
tical exhaustion of the supply of surplus stock of 
engines which has largely served the industry up to 
the present. Provisions are being made to equip two 
complete test sets of equipment to take care of this 
work. It is estimated that with the two test sets in 
service, three to four engines per month can be tested. 


NOTHER important factor in the development of 
civil aeronautics is that of developing better 
instruments, better engines, etc., and determining safe 
standards of materials, etc., used in the manufacture 
of aircraft. This task was assigned to the Bureau of 
Standards and to date work and experimentation has 
been done on the following subjects: (1) Radio aids 
to aviation, (2) lighting of airways, (3) soundproofing 
of airplane cabins, (4) airplane control tests, (5) 
welded joints in tubular members for aircraft, and 
(6) tests of commercial aircraft engines. 


By means of this research work, a directive radio- 
beacon system has been developed to such an extent 
that it is now practical and has resulted in the de- 
velopment of an instrument which permits a pilot to 
follow an airway course in fog or darkness without 
regard to visible landmarks. A large amount of re- 
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In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of December 1, the first of a series on 
“Claims,” the Chief Justice of the United 
States Court of Claims, Fenton W. Booth, 
will discuss the history of that tribunal. 


| upon a court, but if without prejudice to 
| such rights several actions may be joined 


Misjoinder of Causes 
; . ; d Itifari litigati be th in-; 
a Radio we Denied |imzed'« wah elvan would soem “Wrnt. Offr. Edward A. Sartin, from Fort 


to be the fruitage of such disposition—| Lewis, Was . 

{an advantage first to the litigants them- ‘To. Ons. Lone “es 
selves in the saving of time and expense; Fort Omaha, Nebr., to Brooklyn, i, 
secondly to the court in a larger reduc-;__ Wrnt. Offr. Sandy Grant, from Boston, 
tion in the list of pending cases, and|Mass., to Brooklyn, N. Y. 

'thirdly to waiting litigants in other| 
cases whose day in court can thus come| pakota Agricultural Colieee, Bases. 3. 


the office of the Chief, Militia Bureau, 
Washington, D. C., is detailed as an instruc. 
a the National Guard, Washington, 


Samples, from 


Motion Dismissed Under Inter- 
pretation of Equity Rules. 


[Continued from Page 8.] Vancouver Barracks, Wash., to North 


| Shepard’s Wisconsin citations; 


| Strickler, Fred. 


| Van Wagenen, 


| Wilson, John Harold. The influence of Beau- 


| Adams, John Quincy, pres. U. 


| Beatty, James McGregor. 


| Bolton, 
| 





First Lieut. Alfred P. Kitson, Inf., from | 


D. | 


joinder in the case of more than one de- 
fendant. Rule 26 is not construed as 
prohibitive of anything which was per- 
missible before its adoption.” F 

If, in the opinion of defendant, it ap- 
pears that the various actions cannot be 
conveniently disposed of together, the 
remedy, as I view it, lies in a motion for 
separate trials, coupled with a convinc- 
ing showing of the reasons therefor. 
But plaintiffs appear to me to stand 
largely upon common ground with many 
of the allegations of fact and much of 
the required proof applicable to and 
common with them all. The patents in 
question, which are alleged to be in- 
fringed by defendant’s radio receivers, 
relate to certain radio apparatus, while 
radio reception, with its attendant prin- 
ciples and technical characteristics, will 
enter into a consideration of each patent. 

In view of the foregoing, I believe the 
plaintiffs have taken proper advantage 
of the terms of Rule 26. ee 

Regarding the motion to dismiss 
the complaint on the ground of 
misjoinder of parties plaintiff, Equity 
Rule 37 provides that all those 
parties may unite in a bill of com- 
plaint who have “an interest in the sub- 
ject of the action and in obtaining the 
relief demanded.” 

In the instant case the subject matter 
of the action is the alleged infringement 
of certain patents, and in this situation 
all the plaintiffs, either as owners or 
licensees, have an interest. With equal 
truth it may be said that all said parties 
are interested in obtaining the relief 
demanded in the event of their successful 
prosecution of their suit, which is the 


the more speedily. t Capt. James B. Anderson, Med. Corps., 
The present joinder of parties and and. Capt. Horace R. Finley, Dental Corps, 
causes appears to me to effect a situation | detailed as members of board appointed to 


lined, and without prejudice to the de- 
jfendants’ rights, and for these-reasons 
|the defendants’ motion to dismiss, both 
{for misjoinder of causes of action and 
of parties plaintiff, is denied. 


. . . ' 
As a result of this conclusion it neces- 


| sarily follows that, in my opinion, the 
| application of plaintiffs for a preliminary 
injunction is well founded and must be 
granted. 

November 16, 1928. 


The promotion of the following officers 
is announced: 

Judge Advocate General's Department: 
Gouverneur V. Packer, from lieutenant 
colonel to colonel. 

Engineer Corps: Robert F. Gill, from 
first lieutenant to captain. 
| Signal Corps: Frank Moorman, 
j major to lieutenant colonel. 

Cavalry: Beverly H. Coiner, from cap- 
tain to major. 

Field Artillery: Edgar T. Anderson, from 
first lieutenant to captain, 

Orders have been issued on Colonel 
Smith, the others will remain at their pres- 
ent duties, 

Mstr. Sgt. George S. Hamilton, Inf., will 
be placed upon the retired list at Fort 
Howard, Md. 

Mstr. Sgt. Louis Lafitte Ordnance Dept., 
will be placed upon the retired list at Fort 
| McIntosh, Tex. 
| Staff Sgt. Robert J. Neese, Med. Dept., 


from 


Army Orders | 


|making the Physical examinations of can- 
didates for interneship in Army hospitals; 
relieving vice Maj. Harry D. Offutt, Med. 


Corps. 


Navy Orders 


Comdr. Jere H. Brooks, det. 4th 
Dist.; to command U. S. S. Mercy. 
; Comdr. John F, Cox, det. command U. S. 
|S. Mercy; to Naval Operations. 

Lieut. Comdr. Erik G. Hakansson, 
Nav, Hosp., Puget Sound, Wash.; 
Hosp.. Pearl Harbor, T. H. 


| Corps, and Capt. Clyde W. Scogin, Dental | 
' 


| 
Navy. 


to Nav. 


Lieut. Arthur C. Leonard, det. Nav. Trng. | 
'Sta., San Diego, Calif.; to Asiatic Station. | 


Lieut. Thomas H. Robbins, jr., det. Nav. 
Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; to V. S. Sqd. 
| 5B (U. 
| Fit. 
' Lieut. (j. g.) Ezra M. Ellis, det. U. S. S. 
Arizona; to temp. duty Nav. Air Sta., 
Pensacola, Fla. 
| Lieut. (j. g.) Warren W. Johnson, det. 
| U. S. S. Detroit; to temp. duty Subm. Base, 
‘New London, Conn. 

Ens. Eugene S. Sarsfield, det. U. S. S. 
Hannibal; to temp. duty Subm, Base, New 
| London, Conn. 

Ens. William S. Whiteside, det. U. S. S. 
Neches; to U. S. S. John D. Edwards. 

Comdy Charles E. Ryder (M. C.), 
duty Navy Retg. Sta., Newark, N. J. 

Lieut. Thomas H. Hayes (M. C.), det. 
Rec. Bks., Hampton Rds., Va.; to Nav. 
| Hosp., Boston, 

Lieut. Elwin C. Taylor (M. C.), det. Navy 
' Retg. Sta., Newark, N. J.; to U. S. S. Rich- 


to 


protection of the court against infringe- jfrom Fort Omaha, Nebr., to Fort Bragg, | mond. 


ments and an accounting of past in- 
fringements. 

Nonprejudice of litigants’ rights must 
outweigh in importance and desirability 
any inconvenience which an extraordi- 
nary volume of litigation may impose 


iN. C 


| ‘Staff Sgt. John B. Joyner, Med. Dept., | 


|from Fort Bragg, N. C., to Fort Omaha, 
Nebr 


. i 
First Lieut. Clifford P. Chapman, Inf., ; 


to duty at Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 
Capt. Frank Lockhead, Inf., on duty in 


Ch. Mach. Charles N. Koch, det. Navy 
Yard, Wash., D. C.; to U. S..S. Florida. 
| Mach. Frank M. Hendricks, jr., det. U. 
|S. S. Florida; to Navy Yard, Wash., D. C. 
i Pharm. Chester S. Fay, det. Nav. Hosp., 
| Mare Island, Calif.; to Nav, Med. Supply 
Depot, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


| to 


S. S. Concord), Aircraft Sqds., Sctg. 
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List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. 


Fiction, books in for- 


eign languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


new! 
and 


Shakespeare, William. 
working edition, with 
questions for intensive study by Mary 
Duffy Thompson. Rev. ed. by Harry G. 
Paul. (Stratford classics.) 143 p. Chicago, 
Lyons & Carnahan, 1928. 28-25648 

a compila- 
tion of citations to Wisconsin eases, 
United States Constitution and statutes, 
Wisconsin constitution, statutes, laws; 
and court rules and Milwaukee charter, 
including affirmances, reversals and dis- 
missals by the United States Supreme 
court, appearing in Pinney reports, vols. 
1-3: Wisconsin reports, vols. 1-192; 
Northwestern reporter (Wisconsin cases) 
vols. 1-213; United States Supreme court 
reports, vols. 1-274; Lawyers edition of 
United States, vols. 1-71; Supreme court 
reporter, vé 1-47; Federal reporter, 
vols. 1F-21F 2d and Notes of annotated | 
reports system. 4th ed., 1928. 778 p. 
N. Y., The Frank Shepard co., 1928, 

28-25524 

Strange, Michael. Selected 150 p.{ 
N. Y., Brentano's, 1928. 28-25645 | 

. . The training and ex- | 

perience of 480 industrial arts teachers. ; 

115 p. N. Y., Pub. by Teachers college, | 

Columbia university, for the Lincoln 

school of Teachers college, 1927. 28-25533 


Macbeth; a 
plot scheme 





poems. 


| Taylor, Katharine. The Shady hill play book, 


by ...and Henry Copley Greene; illus- | 
trated by Harold R. Shurtleff. 168 p., 
illus. N. Y., Macmillan, 1928. 28-25646 


| : _ : 
| Tolin, Ole Emanuele. Foundation for world 


peace. 31 p., illus. Boston, Chris- ; 
topher publishing, house, 1928. 
Marvin James, 

manual in the use of the ed- 
276 p., illus. Blooming- ; 
Public school publishing co., 


28-25532 


The 


teachers’ 
ucational scales. 
ton, IIl., 
1928. 

| 
mont and Fletcher on restoration drama, 
by John Harold Wilson, Ph. D. 156 p. 
Columbus, The Ohio state university 
press, 1928. 28-25654 


S. The diary! 
of John Quincy Adams, 1794-1845; Amer- | 
ican political, social and intellectual life } 
from Washington to Polk, edited by Al- 
lan Nevins. 585 p. N. Y., Longmans, 
1928. y 28-25438 | 

Ashton, James M. Ice-bound; a trader’s | 
adventures in the Siberian Arctic, by 
James M. Ashton; with 35 illustrations 
and a map. 235 p. N. Y., Putnam, 1928.! 

28-25334 | 

Stepping stones, 

and other thoughts in verse and prose, : 

by James McGregor Beatty. 86 p.,; 

Plaeentia, Calif., J. M. Baetty, 1928. | 

28-25476 

Douglas Joseph. Electrical engi-'! 

neering economics; a study of the eco- | 

use and supply of electricity. | 

London, Chapman & Hall, 1 

28-23 56 | 

Boyd, James, ed. Peonies; the manual of 
the American peony society. 336 p. —} 
Phila., American peony society, 1928. 

28-25336 | 

An introduc- |} 

168 p. illus. 





nomic 
305 p. 


Bragg, Sir William Henry. 
tion to crystal analysis. 
London, Bell, 1928. 28-25537 

Cameron, John. John Cameron’s odyssey, | 
transcribed by Andrew Farrell; drawings | 
by Charles Kuhn. 461 p. illus. N. Y.,} 
Macmillan, 1928, 28-25332 

Cook, Roy Jay, comp. One hundred andj 
one famous poems, with a prose supple- | 
ment. Rev. ed. An anthology compiled 
by . 186 p. illus. Chicago, The Cable ; 
co., 1928. 28-25393 | 

Foerster, Norman, ed. The reinterpretation ! 
of American literature; some contribu- 
tions toward the understanding of its 
historical development, edited by : 
for the American literature group of the 
Modern language association. 271 p. N. 
Y., Harcourt, 1928. 28-25395 

Foster, Walter Eugene. First year Latin, ; 

by Walter Eugene Foster . -and Sam-| 

uel Dwight Arms. . Rev. ed. (John- 
son’s Latin series.) 353 p. illus. Rich- 

mond, Johnson publishing co., 1928 


Frisbee, Ivory Franklin. The new age; All 
hail America and other poems, by Ivory 
Franklin Frisbec. 46 p. Boston, Mass.,, 
Meador publishing company, 1928. | 

28-25475 | 
i 

28-25469 


Galsworthy, John. Plays. 
Scribner's sons, 1928. 


698 p. 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. | 
The latest decisions with respect to | 
' 


t 
The Comptroller General of the | 


expenditures made by the Comp- 

troller General follow: 

A-24677. (S) Contracts—Default — Re- 
tained percentages—Surety’s liability for 
unpaid claims of materialmen and laborers 
—Payments. Where a contractor defaults 
in performance of its contract for the con- 
struction of Army Barracks and Utilities 
and the work is completed by the United 
States, and it appears that the retained 
percentages withheld from the defaulting 
contractor are more than sufficient to reim- : 
burse the Government for its expenditures 
in completing the contract and for accrued 
liquidated damages for delays in perform- 
ance, the contractor is entitled to the bal- 
ance of the retained percentage due for 


rn lm : . ; ; " | services performed prior to its default, sub- 
embodying the advantages above out eet in Washington, D. C., for purpose of | ject to the equitable lien thereon of the 


surety on its performance bond on account 
of payments made to laborers and material- 
men for which it was liable as such surety. 

A-25137. Leaves of Absence—Detail of 
Employes—Department of Interior to Con- 
gressional Committees on Pensions. The 
general rule is that upon detail of em- | 
ployes from one branch of the Government 
another,.the leave regulations of the 
department in which regularly employed 
remain applicable to the detailed employe 


|} and this rule is applicable to employes of 


the Department of the Interior detailed to 


| Congressional committees on pensions. 
det. | 


Gruenberg, Mrs. Sidonie (Matzner). Your 
child today and tomorrow; some prac- 
tical counsel for parents, by . . 3d ed., 
rev. and reset. 225 p. Lippincott, 1928. 

28-26720 

Burbank. The junior 

p. Boston, Mass., M. 

28-25482 
The making of a 
aboard a Yankee 


Maude 


182 


Harding, 
grammar. 
Jones, 1928. 

Harlow, Frederick Pease. 
salior; or, Sea life 
squarerigger, by a sailor on the 
ship “Akbar” of Boston. (Marine re- 
search society, Salem, Mass. Publication 
no. 17.) 377 p. illus. Salem, Mass., Ma- 
rine research society, 1928. 28-25331 

House, Ralph Emerson. The essentials of 
Spanish grammar, by and E. K. 
Mapes. 111 p Iowa City, Ia., Athens 
press, 1928. 28-25481 

Huse, Howard Russell. Essentials of writ- 
ten and spoken French . Neen 
Harcourt, 1928. 28-25480 

Irving, Washington, 1783-1859. Letters from 
Sunnyside and Spain, by Washington Irv- 
ing; edited by Stanley T. Williams. 80 p. 
New Haven, Yale university press, 1928. 

28-25392 

Irwin, William Henry. The house that 
shadows built. 293 p. Garden City, N. 
Y., Doubleday, Doran & co., 1928. 

28-25472 

Kenworthy, Hon. Joseph Montague. Will 
civilization crash? By... with an intro- 
duction by H. G. Wells. 320 p. London, 
Benn, 1927. 28-25328 

Kingsmill, Hugh, Matthew Arnold, by Hugh 
Kingsmill. 317 p. N. Y., L. MacVeagh, 
1928. 28-25396 

Laing, Alexander Kinnon, 1904. . . . Fool's 
errand. 59 p. Garden City, N. Y., Dou- 
bleday, Doran & co., 1928. 28-25477 

Lee, Frederick William. Graphical analysis 
of alternating current circuits. 76 p. 
Baltimore, Md., F. W. Medaugh, 1928. 

28-25451 


| MacKaye, Benton. The new exploration; a 


philosophy of regional planning, by... 
illustrated with maps. 235 p., illus. N. 
Y., Harcourt, Brace and co., 1928. 


MacLeish, 
MacLeish. 


Archibald. The Hamlet of A. 
45 p. Boston, Houghton, 1928. 
28-25478 
McMyn, J. W. Bleaching, dyeing, printing 
and finishing for the Manchester trade; a 
book intended for warehousemen, textile 
students and others interested in this im- 
portant section of the textile industry, 
by ... and J. W. Bardsley. 224 p., illus. 
N. Y., Pitman, 1928. 28-25454 
McSpadden, Joseph Walker. New Jersey; a 
romantic story for young people, by... 
illustrated by Howard L. Hastings. (Ro- 
mantic stories of the states.) 128 p. illus. 
N. Y., J. H. Sears & co., 1928. 28-25439 
Madden, Joseph Warren. Cases on domes- 
tic relations. (American casebook series. 
W. R. Vance, general editor.) 1 v. St. 
Paul, West publishing co., 1928. 28-25447 
Martin, Asa Earl. History of the United 
States. .. . 1 v. front. maps (part 
double.) Boston, Ginn, 1928. 28-25440 
Maugham, Frederic Herbert. The case of 
Jean Calas. 204 p. London, Heinemann, 
1928. 28-25448 
Mead, Edward Sherwood. Corporation 
finance, 6thed. 1v. N. Y., D. Appleton, 
1928. 28-25441 
Metcalf, Clell Lee. Destructive and useful ' 
insects; their habits and control, by C. L. 
Metcalf ... and W. P. Flint. ... Ist ed. 
(McGraw-Hill publications in the zoologi- 
eal sciences.) 918 p., illus. N. Y., Me- 
Graw-Hill book co., 1928. 28-25338 
Michelson, Aleksandr Mikhailovich. Russian 
public finance during the war, Revenue 
and expenditure, by ... with introduction 
by Count V. N. Kokovzov. ... Credit op- 
erations, by Paul N. Apostol. ... Mone- 
tary policy, by Michael W. Barnatzky. ... 
(Carnegie endowment for international 
peace. Division of economics and history. 
Economic and social history of the world 
war. ... Russian series.) 461 p. New 
Haven, Yale university press, 1928. 
28-25443 
A rime of the rood 
N. Y., Long- 
28-25474 


O’Donnell, Charles Leo. 
and other poems. 78 p. 
mans, 1928. 

Oelschlager, Julius. Applied heat, adapted 
from Der warmeingenieur, by... under 
the editorship of H. Moss. .. . 334 p., 
illus. London, Blackie & son, 1927. 

28-25455 

Osborn, Henry Fairfield. Impressions of 
great naturalists: Darwin, Wallace, Hux- 
ley, Leidy, Cope, Balfour, Roosevelt, and 
others. . . . 2d ed. completely rev. with 
additions and new illustrations. 294 p. 
N. Y., Seribner, 1928. 28-25538 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documénts, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers as given, 

Annual Report of the Commissioner of 
Fisheries to the Secretary of Commerce 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1928. 
Price, 10 cents. (F10-2) 

Annual Report of the Director of the Cen- 
sus to the Secretary of Commerce for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1928. Price, 
5 cents. (8-20800) 

Annual Report of the Commissioner of 
Lighthouses to the Secretary of Com- 
merce for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1928. Price, 5 cents. (12-4661) 

Annual Report of the Commissioner. of 
Navigation to the Secretary of Commerce 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1928. 
Price, 5 cents. (4-18255) 

Annual Report of the Director, United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey to the 

of Commerce for the fiscal 
vear ended June 30, 1928. Price, 75 cents. 

United States Coast Pilot, Atlantic Coast. 
Section D. Cape Henry to Key West. 
Third Edition, 1928. Issued by the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey. Serial 
No. 419. Price, 75 cents. 28-26885 

Status of Sex Education in the Senior 
High Schools of the United States. A 
survey under the direction of the. Sur- 
geon General, United States Public 
Health Service in collaboration with _the 
Bureau of Education. Issued by the Pub- 
lic Health Service. Price, 5 cents. 

28-26887 
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troduced a new hazard into the work of 
enginewmen with no compensating advan- }}} 
tages in the way of increased safety to ||| 


1s published in every Monday issue. 





The Weekly Index 


reference used is the Yearly Index Number 
which is consecutive from March 4 of each year. 
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For Train-Control 


Devices Deferred 


Report of I. C. C. Urges Rail-| 
roads to Obtain Safety by 
Improvement of Exist- 
ing Equipment. 





[Continued from Page 6.] 
merous variable factors, such as speed, 
weight of train, condition of brakes, con- 
dition of rail, state of the weather, type 
of equipment, and other similar factors. 
It may and does happen that the stop | 
occurs at a point where it is dangerous 
to dismount from the locomotive, such 
as on a bridge, in a tunnel, around water | 
pans where there is an accumulation of | 
ice and snow, or in the electrified zone 
where there is a heavily charged third 
rail. 

That this danger is a real one is clearly | 
shown by this record: 

“Q. By Commissioner Esch: As a re- 
sult of the location of your reset button 
have you any statistics as to injuries 
resulting to enginemen or firemen in get- 
ting off the engine at dangerous places? | 
A. I know of one case, and that is on 
the Big Four, where a man in the night 


went down into the creek on a trestle. ||| 


I know of one case.” 
Another witness stated: 
“We have open ditches, high embank- | 

ments, and a number of long tunnels 

and track pans where the ice forms in | 

winter, and multiple tracks. At such a} 

point it is hazardous for the engine crew 

t- get off the engine and go on the} 

ground in order to release this appa- 

ratus, especially in tunnels. | 
“We have already had one case where 
a fireman got down on the step to be 


able to juimp off when the engine stopped | }} 


and he was hit by some station appa- 
ratus and knocked off the locomotive.” 
It was not the purpose of this require- 
rrent to increase the hazard to any class 
of railway employes, byt on the contrary 
to promote their safety. This record 
abundantly shows that the practice of 


locating the reset switch where it can ||| 


only be reached from the ground has in- 





others. 


The testimony is overwhelming that 
this switch can be located where it can be 


to dismount in dangerous locations for 
the purpose of releasing the brakes, and 
that no unsafe condition will result there- 
from. The preferred location seems to 
be under the hood or overhang at the 


reached by either the engineer or fire- 
man without leaving his seat in the cab 
and stepping out into the gangway. 
Such a location is believed to provide 
adequate protection against its improper 
use and at the same time relieve the 
enginemen from the hazard created by 
its present location. Our former order 
will be modified to permit this location. 


supra, we said: 

“In prevailing practice the primary 
function of automatic train-stop or train- 
control devices is to enforce obedience 
to fixed signals; but the feasible opera- 
tion of essentially similar devices used 
without working wayside signals may 
be regarded as a possibility.” - 

There has been some development in 
this direction, but the evidence with re- 
spect thereto is conflicting. Three car- 
riers have removed wayside signals ex- 
cept at certain essential points between 
which they rely upon cab signals; but 
no carrier has wholly substituted cab 
signals for wayside signals at all points, 


indicates an intention to do so. 
Cab signals are without doubt an in- 
portant development in the art of sig- 


men where it can not be obscured * by 
snow, fog, smoke, or other obstructions 
and where a combination of visible and 
audible indication is used it is without 
doubt a valuable addition to the signal 
system. 

It is not contended that the removal 
_of wayside signals in any way promotes 
safety, the only advantage claimed be- 
ing a saving in maintenance expendi- 
tures. Against this it is shown that) 


reached without requiring the enginemen | 


back of the cab, where it can not be | 


In Automatic Train Control Devices, | 


and there is nothing in this record which 


nalling. They place the signal indica- | 
tion immediately in front of the engine- | 





the indications of the cab signal can only 
by observed by the men in the locomo- 
tive cab, while the wayside signal in ad-|! 
dition conveys its indication to trainmen 
who may be riding on top of the train! 
or in the caboose cupola,, trackmen, or | 





extra gangs who are working on the 
track, crews of other trains on sidings, 
agents and others at stations, all of | 
whom under certain conditions act on or 
are governed by such indications. 
To be continued in the issue of 
December 1. 


Claim of Damages for Use 
Of Ship in Wartime Argued | 


[Continued from Page 5.} | 
building, production, or purchase of ships | 
or materials, and the charter for carriage | 
of ore was not such a contract. 

Counsel for the respondents contended | 
there was a destruction by the Shipping | 
Board of respondents’ ore contract which | 
amounted to a “taking” and Section (e) 
and the two following paragraphs apply. 
The Board held the ship in Melbourne 
for 30 days and after ordering the can- 
cellation of her charter, left the respond- 
ents in that distant port to meet their 


» difficulties as best they might, counsel 


respondents, 





Stated. . 
The action of the Shipping Board in 


holding the respondents’ ship in Mel- 


bourne for upwards ‘of a month, and in 
directing the Australian authorities to 
refuse clearance to the ship, and order- 
ing the cancellation of her charter, coun- 
cel argued, was an “order” for a ship 
within the meaning of the statute. 
Solicitor General Mitchell (Herman J. 


> Galloway and J. Frank Staley with him 


on the brief) was heard for the Govern- 
ment. Frank E, Scott argued for 


# 
4 ot 


the | 
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for Aviation. 
Page 2, Col. 


International airport 
Ariz., is nearing completion. 
Page 3, Col. 


tainer Act for® 1928. 
Page 1, Col. 


months of 1928. 
Page 4, Col. 


damaged tender vegeteation. 
Page 4, Col. 


merce Commission. 
Page 6, Col. 


Department of Agriculture. 
Page 4, Col. 


Cooperative economies 


tion of motor transport. 
Page 1, Col. 





Uruguay increases tar: 
bile accessories. 
Page 4, Col. 


Banking-Finance 


scales in 1927 and 1926. 
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Page 7, Col. 


Office. 
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Treasury. 


Foreign Exchange Rates at 
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See under “Railroads” heading. 
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Page 9, Col. 
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Page 9, Col. 
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Program Is Proposed 
For Naval Discussion 


Representative Britten to Sug- 
gest Equality of Tonnage. 





[Contmmued from Page 1.] 


can keep out.” 


Senator Swanson, in his statement, de- 
clared that he believes the action of Mr. 
Britten in sending a message to the 
British Prime Minister will prove to be 
embarrassing to the latter as well as to 
the President and to the Secretary of 

tate. 

Robson Not Understood. 

Senator Swanson’s statement follows 
in full text: 

“T read the proposal of Mr. Britten 
of the House for a joint conference te- 
tween the British Government’ and the 
members of the naval committee in Can- 
ada. I am at a loss to understand the 
situation in regard to the matter that 
should justify this revolutionary course 
outlined by Mr. Britten. Under the Con- 


See under “Taxation” and “Bank-: 


Page 2, Col. 1| of Commerce. 


Activities of Air Corps of Army re- 
viewed by Assistant Secretary of War 


Airplanes were used in survey of | 
53,000 square miles in Canada in 1928. | have reached new high level in first 10; gress designated by Secretary of Com- 


Page 1, Col. 
See Governmerit Topical Survey on 
Page 9. 
Agriculture 


State laws fixing standard weights 
for fruit and vegetable containers are 
rendered inoperative by Standard Con- | 


Exports of agricultural implements! 
have reached new high level in first 10 


Weekly weather summary shows un- 
seasonably cold weather in Southeast: 


Operation of certain. schedules on| 
livestock suspended by Interstate Com- 


Markets for farm products reviewed by 


Automotive Industry 


adopted by | 
railways in England to meet competi- 


Daily decisions of the Accounting} 


Daily statement of the United States! 


New 


Department of Commerce issues an- 
nual report of Commissioner of Naviga-! of Commerce. 


Department of Commerce issues an- | 


nual report of the Commissioner of ! 
| Foodstuffs 


Department of Commerce issues an- 
nual report of Commissioner of Light- | 


Public Health Service issues “Status 
of Sex Education in Senior High Schools; fer on negotiating for adherence of 
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New books received by the Library 
of Congress. 

Page 9 

Government books and _ publications. 


Page 9, Col. 7 





‘Census Data 


Technical advisors to American dele- | 
gation for the Civil Aeronautic Con-° 
gress designated by Secretary of Com- 


Increase in number of religious bodies 
; and in church membership in District 
| of Columbia announced by Department 


Page 2, Col. 7 


| Claims 


9| The Court of Claims of the United 


at Douglas,| States is in recess until November 30. 


Commerce-Trade 


Exports of agricultural implements 


| 


3, months of 1928. 

Page 4, Col. 7 
| Industry has had prosperous year, 
according to annual report of Secretary 
' of Commerce. 

Page 1, Col. 1 


Continued growth of trade at home 
and abroad is forecast by Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Review of foreign trade with Africa 
reveals increase of 325 per cent in 
value since 1914. 


5| 


7 Page 1, Col. 4 
Markets for farm products reviewed 

by Department of Agriculture. 

| Page 4, Col. 1 

Weekly index of business prepared by 

e Department of Commerce. 


| 
| 


} 
4 th 
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Congress 


Chairman of House Committee on 
| Naval Affairs outlines program for dis- 
cussion of naval limitation before In- 
| terparliamentary Conference invited by 
Representative Britten. 

Page 1, Col. 6 


Senator Edwards advises claimant 
that settlement of claims growing out 
of explosion at Lake Denmark Navai 
; Depot must wait on appropriation of 


6} 


1 





3 


on automo-; funds by Congress. 


al Page 2, Col. 1 
‘Court Decisions 


! 
1 . 
! Rumanian temporarily domiciled in 


Trend of wage rates from 1840 to} Canada is not entitled to entry into| 


1926 is shown in annual report of Sec-| United States to seek work, without: 
retary of Labor; also average union| 


: passport from country to which alle- 


Page 6, Col. 5 ; giance is owed. Albro ex rel. Garber et; 
Silver stocks in Shanghai show gain|al. v. 


Karnuth.) District Court for 
| Western District of New York. 

6; Page 8, Col. 2 
Sce Special Index and Law Digest 

on Page 8. 


Customs 


The United States Court of Customs 
7; Appeals is in recess until December 3. 


‘ 
| . . ° 
| District of Columbia 
| Increase in number of religious bodies 


| and in church membership in District 
; of Columbia announced by Department 


9; 


= 


; Page 2, Col. 7 
" Education 


Public Health Service issues “Status 
of Sex Education in Senior High Schools 
7. of the United States.” 


Department of Commerce issues an- | 
nual report of the Director of the Cen- 


Page 9, Col. 7 


7| Use of mineral oil in food products 


Department of Commerce issues an-! in adulteration is forbidden under Pure! 
nual report of the Director of the Coast 


; Food and Drug Act. 
} Page 1, Col. 4 
‘Foreign Affairs 


| R 
7 } dist 


7 


ricts in Vienna, land records 


‘enna, Austria. 


7 


America to World Court. 
7 





Page 2, Col. 4 | 
Secretary of State and President con-! 








| Forestry 
| Spread of mountain pine beetle | 
| across Continental Divide has ruined 
| large stands of timber in Bitterroot, ; 
Beaverhead and Flatfoot National For- 
| ests. | 
Page 1, Col. 2 \ 


‘Game and Fish | 


| Department of Commerce issues an- 
|nual report of the Commissioner of | 
| Fisheries. : 
; Page 9, Col. 7 | 

{ 


|\Gov't Personnel | 


Technical advisors to American dele- 
gation for the Civil Aeronautic Con- | 


| merce. 
; Page 2, Col. 1 
| Daily engagements of the President 
i at the Executive Offices. 
| 


‘Gov't Topical Survey 


Page 3 | 


| . 
| Aeronautical Research — Article by 


Clarence M. Young Director of Aero- 
; nautics, Department of Commerce. } 
| Page 9 


iHome Economics 


' 





‘ ‘ni 
Chief of Bureau of Home Economics | 
| reviews activities of Bureau in last 
| year. 


Immigration | 
Rumanian temporarily domiciled in! 


Canada is not entitled to entry into 
| United States, to seek work, without 


| passport from country to which alle- 
| giance is owed. (Albro ex rel. Garber | 
‘et al. v. Karnuth.) District Court 
| for Western District of New York. 

| Page 8, Col. 2| 


‘Insurance 


! Ve : 
| Status of beneficiaries of insurance | 


Page 3, Col. 7 








| policies is at issue in suit argued be- | deferred by Interstate Commerce Com-| Decisions on Page 5. 


Tobacco 


' fore the Supreme Court. 


Page 3, Col. 5 | 
Labor 


1 

| 

Trend of wage rates from 1840 to, 

1926 is shown in annual report of Sec- | 

retary of Labor; also average union ! 
scales in 1927 and 1926. 

Page 6, Col. 5 


National Defense 





Chairman of House Committee on; 
Naval Affairs outlines program for dis- | 
cussion of naval limitation before In- 
terparliamentary Conference invited by ; 
: Representative Britten. 

Page 1, Col. 6} 
| Preparation of specific plan for na- | 
tional defense jointly by Departments | 
| of War and Navy is recommended in ! 
| annual report by Assistant Secretary of 
| War. 





| Page 1, Col. 7 ; 
| Expedition of Submarine S-21 to} 
! study force of gravity on oceari bottom | 
| in waters of West Indies has been 
| completed. 
Page 2, Col. 5: 
Activities of Air Corps of Army re-} 
viewed by Assistant. Secretary of War! 
| for Aviation. 





| 
Page 2, Col. 2; 
Summary of annual report of Chief 
' of Staff, Maj. Gen. C. P. Summerall, 
| made public by War Department. 


Page 1, Col. 2 

Dates to open bids on shoes and} 
salad oil announced by the Navy De-| 
\ 


| partment. 
| Page 2, Col. 4 | 
: personnel of the | 





Orders issued to the 


eestablishment of registers of six| Department of War. 
. . of | 
2 Coast and Geodetic Survey issues | which were destroyed by mob violence, 
‘United States Coast Pilot”—Atlantic. announced by Provincial Court of Vi- 


Page 9 
| Orders issued to the personnel of! 
‘the Navy Department. 

| Pag 


Packers | 


e 9} 


State laws fixing standard weights | gation. 
Page 1, Col. 4] for fruit and vegetable containers are 








|Public Utilities 


+ 
| 


rendered inoperative by Standard Con- | ' 


tainer Act for 1928. 


Page 1, Col. 5; shipping terminal at Boston. 


Patents 


Joinder of causes of action of each | 
of parties plaiuntiff was proper in suit 
involving radio patents. (Radio Cor- 
poration of America et al. v. Shamrock 
Mfg. Co.) District Court for the Dis- 
trict of New Jersey. 





Page 8, Col. 5! 

Patent granted for means of balancing | 
pneumatic tires; registration of four | 
and. allowance of one claim in dispute. | U 
(Ex parte Woolson.) 


See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page 8. 


Public Health 


Public Health Service issues “Status 
of Sex Education in Senior High Schools 
of the United States.” 

Page 9, Col. 7 


Mortality rate for week ended No-| 
vember 24 higher than one year ago. 


oi 


C 





bi 


Page 3, Col. 6 of sale of property by the Alien Prop- 
er 
j return to him does not entitle him to 


Decisions in finance cases handed |!" 


down by the Interstate Commerce; 
Commission. 

Page 6, Col. 5| 
See under “Shipping” and “Rail-, 


roads” hearings. 


Radio 


Joinder of causes of action of each of 
parties plaintiff was proper in suit in- 
volving radio patents. 


la 


| st 





Co.) District Court for the District of 
New Jersey. 


| Supreme Cou 


for use of ship in Federal service in 
war time heard by Supreme Court. 


policies is at issue in suit argued be- 
fore the Supreme Court. 


Page 8, Col. 1| Tariff 


Taxation 


tion 24(d) of the Trading with the 
Enemy Act. 


ition of tobacco without payment of tax 
have been amended to require export 


(Radio Corpora-! policies is at issue in suit argued be- 
tion of America et al. v. Shamrock Mfg.| fore the Supreme Court. 





___PRICE 5 CENTS 


PER 
cory 














Three bids have been received by 
hipping Board to lease Government 


Page 6, Col. 7 
rt 


Arguments on claim for damages 


Page 5, Col. 1 
Status of beneficiaries of insurance 





Page 3, Col. 5 
Journal of the Supreme Court of the 
nited States. 
Page 8 


Postponement of hearings in linseed 
1 investigation announced by Tariff 


ommission. 

Page 2, Col. 5 
Uruguay increases tariff on automo- 
le accessories. 

Page 4, Col. 4 


Expenditure by an alien of proceeds 
ty Custodian 15 months after their 


voluntary conversion benefits of Sec- 


(G. C. M. 5148.) 
Page 5, Col. 2 


Regulations relating to the exporta- 


beis 
amps. 


be distinctive from 


(T. D. 4249.) 


revenue 


Page 5, Col. 6 
Status of beneficiaries of insurance 


Page 3, Col. 5 
Rule for fixing labels on cigar con- 


Page 8, Col. 5| tainers modified by Bureau of Internal 


Broadcasters ordered to announce| R 
call letters every 15 minutes and orders} 
on mechanical reproduction and daylight 
power revised by Radio Commission. 


Page 1, Col. 7 
Railroads 


Further orders requiring railroads to 
install automatic train-control devices 


; peals. 


mission in report. based on investiga- 
tion of situation. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


October statistics of revenues and ex- | 





& Ohio, and Seaboard. Air Line Rail- | 
ways. 
Page 6 | 
October statistics of revenues and ex- | 
penses of Great Northern, Union Pacific , 
and New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroads. 


st 


R 


Page 8 

Decisions in finance cases handed 

down by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


Page 6, Col. 5! 
Operation of certain schedules on 
livestock suspended by Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 
Page 6, Col. 6 
Cooperative economies adopted by 
railways in England to meet competi- 
tion of motor transport. 


Page 1, Col. 3} 


state Commerce Commission. 


Page 6, Col. 7 i 
Rate decisions handed down by the | Veterans 
Interstate Commerce Commission. ! Veterans’ Bureau to build hospital in 
Page 6, Col. 4| New Jersey. 


Science 


Expedition of Submarine S-21 to 
study force of gravity on ocean bottom 
in waters of West Indies has been 
completed. 


e . 
iL ia 
Shipping | 
Department of Commerce issues an- 
nual report of the Director of the Cen- 
sus 


‘ 


| ti 


Page 2, Col. 5' oo recommendations of Board 
0 


:e 


Page 9, Col. 7/ se 


Coast and Geodetic Survey 


“United States Coast Pilot”—Atlantic | 
Coast, Cape Henry to Key West. i 
Page 9, Col. 7} 


Department of Commerce issues an-} 


nual report of Commissioner of Navi-} wool manufactures announced by De- 
| partment of Commerce. 


Page 9, Col. 7| 


; tinct entities for taxing purposes. 
1C. M. 5060.) 


A 1 tion of tobacco without payment of tax 
| penses of New York Central, Baltimore; have been amended to require export 


labels 


tainers modified by Bureau of Internal 


Trade Marks 


dr 
ents. Taylor-Long Co. v. Jessup.) | 


on Page 8. 
| Trade Practices 


the woodworking machinery industry 
| and by dealers in supplies for barber 
Rate complaints filed with the Inter-; and beauty shops. 


|Water Power 


! Weather 


issues’ damaged tender vegetation. 


Wool 








(T. D. 4250.) 

Page 5, Col. 5 
An individual and his estate are dis- 
(G. 


Page 5, Col. 4 
Decisions of the Board of Tax Ap- 


evenue, 


Page 5 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 


Regulations relating to the exporta- 


be distinctive from 


(T. D. 4249.) 


revenue 
amps. 

Page 5, Col. 6 
Rule for fixing labels on cigar con- 


(T. D. 4250.) 
Page 5, Col. 5 


evenue, 


Registration of “Star Boys” on soft 
inks allowed by Commissioner of Pat- 


Page 8, Col. 7 
See Special Index and Law Digest 


Trade conferences are to be held by 


Page 6, Col. 5 


Page 1, Col. 6 


Proponents and opponents of Boulder 
am bill express satisfaction with pre- 
minary reports they have received 


Engineers which made survey of 
roject. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


Weekly weather summary shows un- 
asonably cold weather in Southeast 


Page 4, Col. 4 





Report on machinery activities in 






Page 4, Col. 2 


Jor after the negotiation of a treaty. It;not only between the two nations, but:annually »y the various groups of the' Patent Claim Allowed 


\has given its advice and consent previ-jfor the whole world. This equality can | In 


}ous to any negotiation by the President 
but I cannot understand the authority 


of any Committee of the House to either: 


‘initiate or conduct any negotiations with 
| foreign governments. The purpose of 
iMr. Britten, though unconstitutional, 
seems to be to come to the rescue of a 
‘helpless executive. I cannot understand 


|ratify the treaty. Until then, the Senate|his action from any other standpoint. 


|He must have some knowledge in regard 
'to the failure of these negotiations for 
|disarmament not possessed by 9thers, to 
| justify him in taking this extraordinary 
|course to end the existing deadlock. 

; “It must not only be embarrassing to 
,the President and the Secretary of State 
jbut must be equally embarrassing to 
Prime Minister Baldwin. I presume he 
would like to reply to Mr. 
'teously but he would be precluded from 
‘conducting any negotiations with Mr. 
| Britten except through our Secretary of 
| State or President. I presume Mr. Bald- 
‘win will consult our State Department re- 
| garding the answer he should make. 

| hope it will not be misunderstood in Great 
Britain that the action of Mr. Britten 
shows in this country that its sentiment 
{is not in accord with the President and 


stitution all negotiations with foreign|the Secretary of State in insisting upon 


nations must be. conducted by the Pres- 
ident and any negotiation conducted with 
any foreign government by other agen- 
cies is outside the Constitution. 

“If a treaty of disarmament occurs, 
under the Constitution, it must be made 
by the President and ratified by the 
Senate. It is done by treaty and not by 
act of Congress. 

“The Senate could agree on a treaty 
and ask the President to negotiate for 
its approval by other governments. The 


| absolute and substantial equality between 
the navies of Great Britain and the 
| United States, the best interests of Great 
| Britain, and the peace and best interests 
lof the world all demand this equality. 
“It will prevent the government of 
‘either the United States or Great Brit- 
ain hastily or thoughtlessly producing 
|trouble between the two courtries and 
| with naval equality each Government 


be obtained either by increased. naval 
armaments or by decreased naval arma- 
ments. I would prefer an equality to be 


| 


|of the two navies whether obtained by 
,; reduction or increase. America’s best 
jinterests require this.” 

| The statement made public by Mr. 
Britten, and containing the text of the 
‘cablegram he sent to the British Prime 
Minister follows: 


Because it is evident that at least the 
‘substance of my cablegram to Prime 
|Minister Stanley Baldwin has become 
known, I have decided to make its com- 
|plete contents public. There should be 





Britten cour-|no misconstruction of my communication! United States.” 
The cablegram | 


;nor of my _ purpose, 
i follows: 


“Recalling your publicly expressed de- 
jsire of November 13 for more frequent 
; personal discussions between . American 
;and British representatives, and - .mem- 
| bering very pleasantly by personal par- 
| ticipation in Interparliamentary confer- 
;ences both here and in Europe, I am im- 
:pelled to suggest a joint meeting of the 
|Committee on Naval Affairs of the 
| United States House of Representatives 
| and select committees of members of 
Parliament for the purpose of friendly 
discussion and the hearing of testimony 
|in connection with applying the principle 
;of equality in sea powe between Great 
, Britain and the United States, on all 
iShips of war not already covered by the 
| Washingt 1 Treaty. Meetings to take 
‘place preferably in Cai da after March 


terparliamentary Unicn. 

: “Where there is so much genuine re- 
/gret among the people of England and 
| America over the failure of the last 
|Geneva naval limitation conference, | 


| ing naval powers will again assemble | 
}at Washington. I will respect your per- 
{sonal desires in connection with these 
| suggestions.” 

| My proposal for a conference is un- 
; usual, but entirely within my Congres- 
‘sional authority. Section 8 of the 
'United States Constitution provides 
“that Congress shall make rules for the 
; government and regt‘ation of the land | 
land naval forces and that it shall pro- 
| vide and maintain a navy for the com- 
|mon defense and general welfare of the 





In many quarters the failure of past} 
limitation conferences has been attributed | 
to their composition of military men; and, 
while I do not agree with this presump- 
| tion, I would prefer to see both commit- | 
tees composed entirely of non-military 
men. 

America’s naval policy has never been 
competitive, but on the contrary has al-, 
ways been defensive and rarely commen- 
| Surate with the world position of the 
United States. We have actually been 
backward in promoting true national de- 
| fense. 

American people favor general arma- 
ment reduction, but only to a limit of na- 
tional safety. Pacifism will never reign 
in our red-blooded country. 
‘we are lost. 

England and America should lead the 
way now toward naval limitation and a 





| 
| 





, would hesitate in taking action which |4, 1929, and each committee will report! peaceful understanding on the seas. We 


might produce trouble between the two 


with recommendatiens to its respec’’ve 


Senate can give its consent either before | nations. It is the best guarantee of peace, | government, just as may now be done 


| must never be regarded as military com- 


petitors, 


On Tire Casing Device | 


[Continued from Page 8.]} 


established by reduction instead of in- | surely some way sho-''! be found for al/any and all means of accomplishing the 
icrease, but I am for substantial equality , meeting before 1931 when the five lead-|same result.” 


In connection with claims 1 and 2, the 
examiner points out, correctly we think, 





——S — R di C e e is 
+ hhadio Commission 
in Today’s Issue’ | 


Modifies Orders 
On Identifications 





| 
| 
| 


| record used, whatever its character, shall 


| mechanical reproduction; 


‘More Frequent Announce- 


ment of Call Letters Re« 
quired Under Re- 
vised Rule. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
no event will such a broadcasting sta- 
tion be permitted to use its authorized 
daytime power at any time or in such 
manner as to cause greater neterodyne 
interference during the daytime than ex- 
ists during evening operation from the 


|use of the amount of power permitted 
| for such evening operation. 
| supersedes General Order No. 10, which 
| is hereby repealed.” 


This order 


Mechanical Reproduction. 


The full text of order in mechanical 
reproduction follows: 
“General Order No. 


52. It is ordered 


|that General Order No. 49 heretofore 


issued by the Commission on October 
26, 1928, be, and the same is hereby, to 


‘read as follows: 


“‘All broadcasting stations shall ane 
nounce clearly and distinctly the char- 
acter of all mechanical reproductions 


| broadcast by them, the announcementy ~ 






to precede each such program item. I 
such announcements each phonograph 
be described as a “phonograph record;” 
each piano player selection used. shall 


|be described as played by “mechanical 
| piano player”; every other mechanical 


reproduction shall be similarly described 
by the term generally used and under- 
stood by the public as meaning such 


Special Recordings. 

“ ‘Provided, however, that where a re- 
cording or electrical transcript is made 
exclusively for broadcasting purposes 
and is neither offered nor intended to 
be offered for sale to the public, the 
words “phonograph record” may be re- 
placed by any phrase which accurately 
describes such transcription and which is 


|of such a nature as not to deceive or 


| 


tend to deceive the public as to the char- 
acter of the reproduction broadcast. 
Every station taking advantage of this 
proviso shall keep a record of the phrases 
actually used by such station and shall 
communicate such phrases to the Com- 
mission on request by the Commission.’ ” 
Station Announcements. 

The full text of the order on station 
announcements follows: 

By direction of the Federal Radio 


| Commission, I am advising you that the 


| Radio Division of the 





| sta 


Department. of 
Commerce has been requested to have its 
radio supervisors check all broadcasting 
tions with a view to ascertaining 


| whether or not they are complying with 


General Order No. 8, issued May 5, 1927, 
which reads as follows: 
“For the purpose of facilitating a more 


|accurate check on station frequencies, 


both by the Federal Radio Supervisors 
of the Department of Commerce and by 
the public, each radio broadcasting sta- 


| tion, licensed under the Radio Act of 
| 1927, is hereby directed to announce its 


| 


| nouncement 


| 


call letters and location as frequently as 
may be practicable while it is broad- 
casting, and in any event not less than 


| once during each 15 minutes of trans- 


mission. 
Interruptions Unnecessary. 

“It is understood, however, that this 
requirement is waived when such an- 
would interrupt a single 
consecutive speech or musical number, 
and in such cases the announcement of 


| the call letters and location shall be made 


| at the beginning and end of such number. 


| with 
| their dicts are adequate. 





“This order becomes effective at 12:01 
a. m. Wednesday, May 11, 1927, and will 
remain in force until further notice.” 

The Radio Division has been requested 
to report any violations of this order, 
and the Secretary has been instrueted to 
bring such reporis to the attention cf 
the Commission with the understanding 


| that stations failing to observe this or- 


der will be cited to appear before the 
Commission at a date to be determined 


| by the Commission, 





Analyses Made of Foods 
To Find Healthful Diets 


_ [Continued from Page 3.] 
studies of dietary habits. Food con- 
sumption records have been furnished by 
several thousand families. When ana- 
lyzed these records will show not only 
what these families eat at the present - 
time, what it costs and its nutritional 
value, but whether or not, in comparison 
accepted nutritional standards, 


Other work bearing on standards of 


| living includes studies on the use of the 


| family income and the distribution of the 


that these claims do not comply with | 


the provisions of Section 4888 R. S., in 
that they fail to particularly point out 
and distinctly claim the invention sought 
to be protected. 

Touching the second ground of rejec- 
tion, it is our view that as broadly as 
claims 1 to 4, inclusive, are dvawn they 
cover no more than an obvious carrying 
forward of the prior art procedure. 
Along the same line is the rejection of 
claims 1 to 4 on the Seymour patent. 
Given the idea of balancing an unbal- 
anced pulley by adding weights thereto, 
it is not seen to be invention broadly 


to apply the same idea .o ~ tire casing. | 


Appellant has presented for our con- 
sideration and reeommendation an addi- 


tional claim numbered 10. The proposed | 


claim differs from auorved claim 5 by 
specifying a flexible tire casing and 
stating that the weights are flexible in- 
stead of articulated. In the absence of 


If it should,! more pertinent art then the Seymour 


patent, we recommend the adr »sion and 


allowance of proposed claim 10. | 
| The decision of the examiner is af-! 


| Eight printed publications were issued 


f.rmed. 
Limit of appeal to Court of Appeals, 


}40 days. 





housewife’s time in doing her different 
household tasks. 

Economic and hygienic aspects of tex- 
tiles and clothing have also been studied 


| from the consumer standpoint, with cor- 


responding benefit to the producer. The 
artistic possibilities of osnaburg and 


|other cotton fabrics made of the less 


marketable grades of cotton and intended 
primarily for industrial purposes have 
been demonstrated in interior decoration. 
Designs for children’s clothing that aid 
in habit training and reflect the latest 
scientific findings on the relation of cloth- 


|ing to posture and physical development 


have been issued. Research on technical 

problems in laundering and sizing of 

cotton fabrics has been ocntinued. 
Refrigerating Methods Compared. 

The cooperative investigation of house- 
hold refrigeration problems is still going 
on. Ordinary ice-cooled and electric re- 
frigerators have been used in pairs, and 
bacteriologeial studies of milk and other 
foods requiring refrigeration in the home 
are under way. 

The Bureau makes its research results 
available to the public through bulletins, 
leaflets, and other departmental publica- 
tions, in magazine and newspaper arti- 
cles, and in radio releases, as well as by 
answering letters from individual home. 
makers. or home. economics . workers 


and about 10,000 inquiries were received 
and answered last year, 




















